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Chronicle 


Peace Settlement.—On July 7 the Federal Com- 
mittee of the German Government in session at Berlin 
approved of the ratification of the Peace Treaty, and on 
July 9 the resolution formally accept- 
ing its terms was adopted by the Ger- 
man National Assembly at Weimar, 
by a vote of 208 to 115. Ninety-nine deputies abstained 
from voting. The text of the ratification resolution 
consisted of the two following clauses: “The Peace 
Treaty between Germany and the Allied and Associated 
Powers signed on June 28, 1919, and the protocol 
belonging thereto, as well as the agreement relative to 
the occupation of the Rhineland, signed the same day, 
are agreed to. This law comes into force on the day 
of its promulgation.” Most of the Ministers were 
present at the meeting of the Assembly, and there was a 
full attendance of Deputies. Dr. Herman Miller, the 
Foreign Minister, in introducing the Government bills, 
explained that the hastening of the ratification order 
would bring about the lifting of the blockade. 

The French official note authorizing the resumption of 
commercial relations between France and Germany was 
issued at Paris on July 12, to become effective at once. 

} The note lays down certain regula- 
re ad German tions and provides for the issuing of 
ae permits for specified classes of goods. 

Special permits must be secured for the exportation to 
Germany of any merchandise on the prohibited list. No 
merchandise originating in or coming from Germany may 
be imported into France without permit from the Minister 
of Finance and the Minister of that Department par- 
ticularly concerned in the imported article. In Lon- 
don with a view to raising the blockade the Board of 
Trade issued general licenses under trading with the 
enemy legislation, authorizing, with certain reservations, 
the resumption of trade with Germany and Austria. 
According to the Daily Mail Great Britain is preparing 
to resume her consular service in Germany. It is expected 
that Germany will send a Chargé d’Affaires to London, 
and that no German Ambassador to England is likely to 
be named for some time. Travel to Germany will be to 
some extent restricted, although bona fide commercial 
travelers will be allowed to go anywhere they desire. In 
Washington also preparations were under way for the 


Germany Ratifies 
the Peace Treaty 


immediate resumption of trade relations between the 
United States and Germany. Trading with Germany, 
pending ratification by the Senate of the Peace Treaty and 
the formal termination of the war, will be carried on 
under a system of blanket licenses to be issued by the 
division of the State Department which recently assumed 
the duties of the War Trade Board. As soon as these 
licenses are issued the movement of American goods 
to Germany will begin, several American ships being 
already loaded and ready to sail. 


Home News.—President Wilson returned home on 
July 8 after seven months spent in Europe with the 
exception of a brief visit to the United States at the 
The President’s Re- beginning of March. Mr. Wilson was 
turn; His New York given an enthusiastic reception in 

Speech New York. In Carnegie Hall he 
made rather a brief address; he confined himself to the 
expression of the feeling of gladness he felt at his return 
home, for he had been the “most homesick man in 
the American Expeditionary Force.” But many things, 
he said, had softened his homesickness : 

One of the chief things that softened it was the very gen- 
erous welcome that they extended to me as your representative 
on the other side of the water, and it was still more softened by 
the pride that I had in discovering that America had at last con- 
vinced the world of her true character. I was welcome because 
they had seen with their own eyes what America had done for 
the world. They had deemed her selfish; they had deemed her 
devoted to material interests, and they had seen her boys come 
across the water with a vision even more beautiful than that 
which they conceived when they had entertained dreams of 
liberty and of peace. 


The President did not directly mention the League of 
Nations. The nearest he came to mentioning his political 
opponents was when referring to the peace negotiations 
in Paris, he said that he was afraid that “some persons 
did not understand that vision. They have looked too 
much upon the ground. They have thought too much of 
the interests that were near them, and they have not 
listened to the voices of their neighbors. I have never 
had a moment’s doubt as to where the heart and purpose 
of this people lay.” In referring to the Peace Treaty, 
Mr. Wilson said that he believed that if they would 
study it, they would find it a “just peace, which if 
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it can be preserved, will save the world from unnecessary 
bloodshed.” The task, he said, in conclusion, was to 
preserve it. 

On July 10 the President laid the Peace Treaty with 
Germany before the Senate. In his address he made no 
attempt to explain in detail any of its specific terms but 
confined himself almost entirely to 
the League of Nations. American 
isolation, the President stated, ended 
at the close of the war with Spain. Fear of American 
motives now had also ended. There can be no question, 
he said, of our ceasing to be a world power. “ The only 
question is whether we can refuse the moral leadership 
that is offered us, whether we accept or reject the con- 
fidence of the world.” The war and the Peace Con- 
ference, in his opinion, he said, had already settled that 
question “and nothing but our mistaken action can alter 
it.” Now that the war is over, he declared, “ every 
enlightened judgment demanded that, at whatever cost 
of independent action, every Government that took action 
for its people or for justice or for ordered freedom 
should lend itself to a new purpose and utterly destroy 
the old order of international politics.” In the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, statesmen, he admitted, 
might foresee difficulties, but the great mass of the peo- 
ple could see none and would brook no denial. In his 
judgment, the League of Nations, was “not merely an 
instrument to adjust and remedy old wrongs under a 
treaty of peace; it was the only hope of mankind.” It 
had not been easy, the President said, to graft the new 
order of things on the old and he feared that the fruits 
of the grafting might, for some time at least, be bitter. 
But he had found that with very few exceptions the men 
who sat with him at the Peace table desired as sincerely 
as did the American delegates to “ get away from the bad 
influence, the illegitimate purposes, the demoralizing 
ambitions, the international counsels and expedients out 
of which the sinister designs of Germany had sprung as 
a natural growth.” According to him “a league of free 
nations was a practical necessity”’ and to it the framers 
of the treaty felt themselves obliged to turn “ as an indis- 
pensable instrument for the maintenance of the new 
order it has been their purpose to set up in the world.” 
The Covenant of the League, he declared, was the first 
substantive part of the treaty to be worked out and to be 
agreed on, while all else was in solution: this helped to 
make the formulation of the rest easier. The conclusion 
of the President’s address was as follows: 


The President 
Addresses the Senate 


We answered to the call of duty in a way so spirited, so utterly 
without thought of what we spent of blood or treasure, so 
effective, so worthy of the admiration of true men everywhere, 
so wrought out of the stuff of all that was heroic, that the 
whole world saw at last, in the flesh, in noble action, a great 
ideal asserted and vindicated by a nation they had deemed ma- 
terial and now found to be compact of the spiritual forces that 
must free men of every nation from every ‘unworthy bondage. 
It is thus that a new réle and a new responsibility have come 
to this great nation that we honor and which we would all 
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wish to lift to yet higher levels of service and achievement. 
The stage is set, the destiny disclosed. It has come about by no 
plan of our conceiving, but by the hand of God, who led us 
into this way. We cannot turn back. We can only go forward, 
with lifted eyes and freshened spirit to follow the vision. It 
was of this that we dreamed at our birth. America shall in truth 
show the way. The light streams upon the path ahead, and no- 
where else. 

England.—Sir Auckland Geddes announced in the 
House of Commons on July 9 that after July 16 the 
price of coal would be increased by six shillings a ton. 
Moreover a statement from the Food 
Control Department gives little hope 
of a reduction in the price of foods 
for some time to come. Figures prove that there is 
greater consumption and not enough production. As 
Lord Reading has told the British people: “ We must 
produce goods, more goods and we must consume less.” 
The House of Commons was warned that the increased 
cost of fuel was very serious for manufacturers, for the 
domestic consumer and the coal-using industries. It 
will also bear heavily on the rates of exchange and the 
ability to pay for imports. With the present reduction 
in output Great Britain can export but one-third of the 
amount of coal she exported before the war. The Coal 
Commission has submitted four schemes for meeting 
the coal crisis but the Government has not up to the 
present pronounced any decision in the matter. There 
was no formal debate following Sir Auckland Geddes’s 
announcement but one member declared that the increased 
cost of coal production is a commitment to which the 
Government must adhere, without either mulcting the 
taxpayer, oppressing the consumer or crippling the coal- 
using industries. “ The situation is certainly grave,” de- 
clared Lord Reading, “ but I am not apprehensive. I 
should be anxious if I thought our people had not the 
good sense to realize that this peace holiday must come 
to an end.” Lloyd George, who was on his vacation at 
the time, wrote to a coalition candidate at a Swansea 
bye-election that he was aware of the difficulties facing 
the nation but that he felt confident that the support he 
had received from his fellow-countrymen would contin‘1e 
“in this most critical moment.” 

In his first article as the New York Sun’s special 
London writer, Shaw Desmond declares that 500,000 
cotton operatives have gone on strike. “ The vanmen tell 
us if we want bread we must fetch 
it. The London electricians have tem- 
porarily deferred shocking us. The 
miners’ clerks have thrown down the pen and have started 
a fight with the miners. And the Labor party congress, 
kaleidoscopic and incoherent, is’ about to decide whether 
Labor’s official weapon is to be the fist or the tongue. 
John Bull is scared to death. He thinks the strike is 
going to hobble him in the war after the war. He knows 
he will want both hands free in the fight that is coming 
for the heavyweight dollar championship of the world.” 
Under all the flippancy so characteristic of Desmond's 
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style the grave situation in England is easily discernible. 
The man who “ swings England today ” is neither North- 
cliffe nor Lloyd George but Bob Smillie, who has “ caught 
the slow tinder that is the imagination of the British 
workman. He leads England’s key union, the miners. 
He also leads the millions of the triple alliance of railway 
men, transport workers and miners who today are Eng- 
land’s dictators.” The Ministry of Shipping admits it 
can only launch one million tons of shipping this year 
while America proposes to launch sixteen ,million tons. 
Horatio Bottomley, financier and editor, appeals to the 
King to “break away from the fatal hypnotism of the 
United States President,” and admits there is lack of 
cordiality between England and America. In the mean- 
while the President of the Board of Trade declares that 
England is a “ poor nation living as if it were wealthy,” 
and the British Rate Commission is deliberating on “ the 
more equable distribution of the sexes through the 
empire,” as unemployment and hard times are making 
for low population. 


Guatemala.—In a communication to the New York 
Herald from the Herald Bureau, Washington, published 
July 7, it was stated that Guatemala seems to have had 
a hard fight to keep itself free from 
Bolshevism and that “ its government 
was much embarrassed when Bishop 
Pifiol y Batres began his perverse preachments which 
ended in his arrest and final banishment.” “To 
take such action against a member of the clergy,” the 
communication added, “ required absolute proof of his 
affiliation with the foes of law and order.” The gov- 
ernment, the communication goes on to say, learned that 
Bishop Pifiol was attacking not only the Government, but 
the Archbishop himself, and that he was preaching Bol- 
shevism and that he had left the capital in secret to spread 
the doctrine among the people. Whereupon, the news 
item of the Herald remarks, the Government obliged 
him to return to Guatemala and locked him up in the 
palace of the Archbishop. According to the same in- 
formant, the Archbishop of Guatemala openly con- 
demned the conduct of Bishop Pifiol and made a full 
report of it to the Holy See. The communication ends 
by stating that no fault is found with the Government 
which took only the necessary action to prevent a con- 
tinuance of the Bishop’s seditious behaviour. 

Such are the statements found in the communication 
to the New York Herald. A correspondent of AMERICA 
from Guatemala City, who is absolutely trustworthy and 
knows Bishop Pifol personally, vouches for the follow- 
ing facts which clear the name of Bishop Pifiol from the 
charges made against him. Bishop Pifiol y Batres, a 
man of the highest intellectual gifts and a speaker of 
rare power, is titular Bishop of Faseli. He was 
appointed some time ago by the Holy See to preach mis- 
sions in the Archdiocese of Guatemala. From the first 
to the eleventh of May of the present year, he preached 
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a series of lectures in the Church of St. Francis in 
Guatemala City, which were largely attended by audi- 
ences composed of men and women of every rank of 
society. In these conferences which were of a purely 
religious and moral character, the Bishop spoke in all 
apostolic freedom, as it was his duty to do, against the 
vices prevailing in the country: venality in the distribu- 
tion of justice, the impunity which criminals enjoyed, the 
prevalence of concubinage, the immorality prevalent 
among the young in colleges and schools, the injustices 
and the abuses of power, the embezzlement of public 
funds, the cruelty practiced upon helpless Indians. In 
exposing these abuses the preacher did only what the 
press of Guatemala had already been doing for some 
time. He made no personal allusions, attacked no one, 
made no charges against the Government, nor could any 
one find anything like an appeal to violence or revolution 
in his discourses. They met with the approval of all 
Catholics and non-Catholics who heard them. 

After the lectures had closed, Bishop Pifiol retired to 
a country estate belonging to Don Luis Cobos Batres, in 
the Department of Escuintla. Here on May 16 he, was 
set upon by an armed band at 3.30 a. m. while in bed 
and arrested. No judicial warrant for his arrest was 
shown. The only authority his captors had was an 
order from the Governor of the Department to the 
Colonel of the band. In spite of his protest against the 
outrage done to him personally and to the Church, the 
Bishop was hurried on horseback to Escuintla where he 
was jailed in the Government House. On the 17th he 
was brought by train to the capital. The people had gone 
in crowds to meet him at the station. To avoid the 
popular manifestation in his favor the guards hurried 
him to another point and from thence to the Archbishop’s 
palace, where he was detained as a prisoner by the 
express orders of the President of the Republic. 

To the secular judge before whom he was summoned 
on May 18, he pleaded his privileges as a priest, his 
innocence and the lack of jurisdiction in his judge. In 
spite of all this he had to submit to the examination. The 
gravest charges were made against him: he was accused 
of having spoken words subversive of law and order, of 
having excited the people against authority, of forming a 
party and conspiring against the State. Other persons, 
among them some of the most prominent ladies of the 
capital who had been interested in the renovation of the 
Church where the Bishop had preached, were submitted 
to a similar examination. The official and anti-Catholic 
press brought charges similar to those above mentioned 
against the Bishop. They were echoed as far as New 
York. The Catholics of Guatemala rallied to the per- 
secuted Bishop, signed a petition to the Government 
declaring him guiltless of the charges and demanded 
that he be set free. The Government answered by im- 
prisoning Don Ceaar de Garro, a Spaniard, the printer 
of the aforesaid petition, some of those who distributed 
it, as well as certain ladies of the best society who ex- 
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pressed a desire to see and speak to the Bishop, and 
finally some members of the Bishop’s own family. The 
arrest of the Bishop without judicial warrant was illegal: 
so was his detention in prison; no judicial act legalized 
it. The Bishop was thrown in prison by the sole and 
arbitrary will of the President of the Republic, Sefior 
Cabrera, who turned the Archibishop’s Palace into a 
common jail. 

Meanwhile the President was the object of the most 
fulsome flattery on the part of his obedient tools. The 
mass of the pedple, however, clearly understood that the 
persecution of the prelate was due to the hatred of the 
Church displayed on all occasions by the Liberal element. 
The men of Guatemala, afraid, perhaps, of the treatment 
that might follow, have not been so bold as the women 
of the country who bravely asked the President to set 
Mer. Pifol free. He refused their request just as he 
refused that of the Chargé d’Affiares of the United 
States. The caprice of the President of Guatemala was 
the sole arbiter of the fate of Bishop Pinol. The Gov- 
ernment stopped all manifestations in his favor, im- 
prisoned his friends, Don Manuel and Don Luis Cobos 
Batres merely because they accompanied him when he 
was arrested. Even the priests who spoke in his defense 
have been removed from their charge. The Archbishop 
himself was unable to obtain his freedom. Bishop Pifiol 
is absolutely at the mercy of President Cabrera who 
can do with him as he wills, confiscate his property, 
expel him from the country, keep him in prison as long 
as he wishes against all law, decency and justice. 


Ireland.—At a general meeting of the Irish Hier- 
archy held at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, pre- 
sided over by Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh, 
The Irish Hierarchy the following statement was issued: 


and British Misrule N° body of Irishmen can be more pro- 


foundly interested than the Irish Bishops 
in any scheme that would satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
Ireland and bring peace and contentment to her people. The ex- 
isting method of government cannot last. It substitutes govern- 
ment by constraint with all its evils, for government by consent 
with all its blessings. 

At this fateful stage in the history of the human family, Con- 
gress in the United States of America, where our people always 
received a warm welcome, and soon learned to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the liberty denied to them at home, finds an unre- 
dressed wrong in Ireland that calls to it to speak out in the 
hearing of the world. 

As for us, we have the evils of military rule exhibited at our 
doors. In this ancient, civilizing nation the people are not 
permitted to rule themselves through men of their own choice. 
The work is done for them by some stranger without any 
knowledge of the country. 

It is the rule of the sword, utterly unsuited to a civilized 
nation, and supremely provocative of disorder and chronic re- 
bellion. The acts of violence, which we have to deplore, and 
they are few, spring from this cause, and from this cause alone. 
For mere trifles, for what in any free country would be within 
the rights of all men, Irish people have been sent to gaol under 
savage sentences. 
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The overtaxation of the land is one of the present evils, 
the statement continues: “Money is being poured out as 
water across the Channel. If we ask back a little of the 
overcharge to put life into our starved system of educa- 
tion, the cry comes back from the Castle that the remedy 
is to add to the rates. Authority is being exercised by no 
Irish representative body but the rule of force issues from 
the capital of England. In the interests of peace and 
order, of morality and of nationality, this aggressive 
domination should stop once for all. So long as it lasts 
our faithful people should not allow any provocation to 
move them to overstep the laws of God.” As the Belgium 
people hearkened to the voice of their intrepid leader, 
Cardinal Mercier, so will the Irish people in their present 
hour of suffering and oppression listen to the counsel of 
their spiritual leaders. The manifesto concludes: 

Ireland is a distinct and ancient nation, and it is vain to hope 
that things will go well for Ireland or for England until Ire- 
land’s rights are duly recognized. She is fully entitled to a 
government that will be the free choice of all her people. Her 
right is to be the mistress of her own destiny. With the deepest 
affection for all her inhabitants of every persuasion, and in pur- 
suance of the duties of our high trust in the interests of peace 
and religion, we desire to state with all the earnestness we can 
command that now is the time for doing justice to Ireland as a 
nation. 

With that feeling in our minds we cannot conclude this state- 
ment of our intense sympathy with our people without declaring 
our profound gratitude for the priceless service to Ireland and 
to civilization rendered by the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, the Hierarchy, clergy and people of every denomination 
in America, in so nobly espousing the cause of Ireland at this 
turning point in her history. 

The bishops of Ireland commend to the charity of their 
people the needs of Catholics in Syria and Palestine. 


Mexico.—The Mexican press, controlled by Car- 
ranza, contains the assertion that recent figures given 


out at Washington of Mexico’s debt are exaggerated, 
while American financial experts 
claim there is little discrepancy be- 
tween the official figures of the Mex- 
ican Treasury Department and the unofficial figures pub- 
lished in this country. The official Mexican figures as 
to the external loan-debt of the country are $143,472,000 
with interest to the end of. June placed at $43,000,000, 
while the unofficial figures placed the debt at $173,469,- 
ooo. Experts in Washington explain the difference by 
the $30,000,000 Huerta loan, floated in France but re- 
pudiated by the present Mexican government. The in- 
ternal loan debt of Mexico is officially placed at $69,397,- 
000 with interest to the end of last June of $17,914,000, 
while the unofficial report gave this debt as $66,611,000 
and interest of $14,530,000. The Mexican Treasury 
statement, according to Washington financial experts, 
fails to account for all the guaranteed railroad indebted- 
ness which is unofficially reckoned at $290,500,000. 
Moreover, $20,000,000 more which Carranza took as a 
loan from the banks in the city of Mexico finds no place 
in the official report. 
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Put No Americans on Guard! 


Paut L. BLAKELY, S. J. 


N the first of July, the right of the citizen to 
() drink liquors of his own choosing, was abrogated 

by Federal law, and the American espionage 
system was inaugurated. On the fourth of July, we 
celebrated our independence. On the fourth of July 
likewise, in the city of Toledo-by-Maumee, Mr. William 
Dempsey of Utah and Long Branch, New Jersey, col- 
laborated with Mr. Jesse Willard of Kansas, in a labora- 
tory experiment, involving a question of the application 
and resolution of forces. Reacting to causes posited by 
Mr. Dempsey, Mr. Willard hit the floor with speed, in- 
tegrity, and something very like the well-known dull 
thud, no less than seven times in three minutes. After 
the third three-minute experiment-period, the passive 
agent announced by proxy and a white towel, that the 
question which had been agitating the country for 
months, had been satisfactorily solved, and would be 
stated by Mr. Oliver Pecord, an expert in counting as 
far as ten. Mr. Willard’s “pins,” comments a fellow- 
scientist, the sporting editor of a New York newspaper, 
“fairly bent under him. Jess was plainly not in condi- 
tion,” i. e., for participation in the arduous tests of the 
physical laboratory. And the sporting editor concludes 
that the science of boxing can never be raised to its 
proper dignity, unless “a national law compels fighters 
to take care of themselves, and to train for public con- 
tests.” 

This is a valuable suggestion, and should be forthwith 
submitted to Congressman Cannon of Illinois, who ac- 
cording to reputation and the Congressional Record, 
passed through a peaceful Civil War period, to engage 
in many a political brawl during the ensuing fifty years. 
Pugilism is one of the few activities which thus far have 
not been drawn within the charmed circle of Federal 
centralization, and the reason for its exclusion is not 
obvious. It is not so long since that a venerable Senator 
from Florida, home of Catts and alligators, tried to in- 
duce Washington to found and maintain a national 
college of music, with power to set and exact suitable 
professional standards. Schemes for a Federal De- 
partment of Health, with a sub-Department of Federal 
Nurses, a Federal Bureau of Political Information, a 
Federal Bureau of Engineers and Engineering, and 
other bureaux and escritoires too numerous to mention, 
now divide with the League of Nations, the prayerful 
attention of our senators, representatives and lobbyists 
at Washington. Last week, the too-tender heart of Sena- 
tor Kenyon of Iowa, anguished over the woes of “the 
bum who falls off of a railroad train,” flowed to his lips, 
as in impassioned language he related how Senator 
Smith’s bill No. 18, approved in committee, had been 
“torpedoed” by a submarine; and he looked through his 
tears in the general direction of Senator King of Utah. 


Senator Kenyon had obtained six million dollars for his 
project; his tears were for the six million he had failed 
to secure; but six million is fair salvage, and much more 
than pugilists receive from the Federal Treasury. If 
the great and good Government that again lives in 
Washington can open its arms and its purse to the un- 
fortunate gentleman, precipitated from the blind-baggage 
as the express takes a curve, it is nothing less than rank 
discrimination to exclude from the same fatherly 
benevolence, the hard-working scientific gentry of the 
shattered nose and cauliflower ear. 

Meanwhile, the Americans who ought to be on guard, 
or most of them, are’ either in the mad race for some 
Federal money-bag that seems frayed in the stitches, or 
are engaged in trying to destroy what few personal liber- 
ties yet remain to the citizens of the respective States. 
Representative Volland of Minnesota introduces in the 
House a bill so “drastic” as to arouse the wrath of even 
so arid a “dry” as Representative Pou of North Carolina. 
“Why,” exclaimed the gentleman from North Carolina, 
“under this law an old woman who makes a quart of 
blackberry wine in her own house for her own use, can 
be sent to jail. Gentlemen, are you going to stand for 
it?” Possibly, Mr. Pou knows to an inch what the 
House will stand; but it would be interesting to know 
what this valiant champion of Sairy Gamp and Betsey 
Prig thinks of the Smith-Towner bill, far more out- 
rageous in its provisions for the breakdown of Amer- 
icanism. It is bad enough that a venerable lady be de- 
prived of the mild stimulant of a quart of blackberry 
cordial ; it is infinitely worse that she be deprived of the 
right to control the education of her children. Each 
proposal involves the suppression of a natural right; and 
while legal Prohibition, founded on the principle that it 
is preferable to forbid all things by law than to train the 
citizen to abhor what is evil, rests on an utterly unethical 
and un-American foundation, the establishment of a Fed- 
eral educational autocrat will withdraw the very key- 
stone from the arch of Americanism. Talk is facile; 
but no talk yet emitted by the National Educational 
Association or its agents, obscures the fact that if you 
give to one man power to set minimum standards in the 
schools of all the States, power to revise and abolish 
courses of study, and power to fix the conditions under 
which all teachers are to be trained, you have set up an 
educational tyranny, for which there is no warrant in the 
law or in the tradition of the American people. 

Federal Prohibition has taken from the worker, but not 
from the plutocrat, the right to drink a glass of beer, and 
the zealots now plan to deprive the worker, through the 
Smith-Towner bill, of the right to dictate the education 
of his children. That is the point at which we Americans 
have arrived, and ours is the blame. A people generally 
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get the government they deserve. Too busy with other 
interests to guard our deepest interests, hordes of un- 
American cranks and bigots have gone far, under cover 
of law, to destroy those constitutional institutions, our 
only defense, particularly for us who are Catholics, and 
once our common pride. 

If the Smith-Towner bill, or any bill involving the same 
principle, is adopted, the next move will be towards the 
establishment of a Federal Ministry or Department of 
Worship. There is scarcely an argument advanced for 
the Smith-Towner bill that cannot be adduced with equal 
force to show the necessity of this Department. Religion 
is a “national,” not “a local interest.” No constitutional 
question, it will be answered, is involved, since the De- 
partment will not subsidize or dominate the respective 
Churches, but will merely “cooperate with,” and “stimu- 
late” them. Clergymen, like teachers, are “notoriously 
underpaid,” and the sole resource is to call at the 
Treasury when Mr. Glass is not at home. Further, 
lawyers, physicians, public chemists, engineers, nurses, 
and accountants are examined and registered by the 
several States, and most of them are exceedingly careless 
in the matter; but why should the clergy, coming in in- 
timate contact with every class in every community 
throughout the country, be exempt from governmental 
supervision? In many localities, the Church is the social 
center of the community, and it is the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to “coordinate” these straggling social 
forces, “widen their vision,” that wastage and overlap- 
ping may be avoided, and all raised to a high plane of 
“efficiency.” In return for the subsidy, minus what is 
taken out at Washington, the Federal Government will 
set standards for the training of the clergy, and by an 
indirect but powerful influence, gradually eliminate those 
religious institutions which by refusing to “cooperate,” 
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have shown their unfitness for survival. The Govern- 
ment will also issue weekly bulletins or outlines, indi- 
cating the subjects on which the Federalized clergyman 
may, may not, or must discourse, in the “ cooperating” 
standardized fane. Finally, the Federal Government in 
every corner of this broad land, next to the little red 
Federalized schoolhouse, will set up the big grey Feder- 
alized church. 

“Put no Americans on guard” has been too long the 
order of the day. One hundred years ago, no one even 
dreamed of the possibility of a Federalized school or of 
a Federalized Church. Today we are facing the Feder- 
alized school, and the Smith-Towner bill, if enacted, will 
be the powerful justification of the Federal Ministry of 
Worship. Can we not at last put a few Americans on 
guard at Washington, men who know that a democracy 
cannot endure, if every new move of an over-centralized 
Government is towards the elimination of local pride, 
self-reliance, and constitutional independence? The men 
who now gather beneath the dome of the capitol are our 
own choice; and many of them appear to have been 
picked in the dark of the moon by blindfolded electors. 
Where is the old-fashioned American who blazed his 
way through the forest, built his little home in the clear- 
ing, worshipped God according to the dictates of his con- 
science, and scorned to have another do for him what 
he, at whatever cost of pain and toil, could do for him- 
self. He belonged to pioneer days; he carried a musket 
at Bunker Hill; he was set on fire by the immortal ad- 
dress at Gettysburg; he fought under the Stars and Bars 
in defense of that local self-determination guaranteed by 
the Constitution. He is gone, but is his spirit dead? God 
grant it still lives. When it no longer walks the land, 
that Government envisioned by Lincoln, is as a vague 
tale that is told, and Caesarism reigns at Washington. 


The Real Discoverer of Christian Science 


FRANCIS BEATTIE 


Eddy really “ discovered ” Christian Science has 

long been a matter of dispute. Friends of the 
late Dr, Phineas Parkhurst Quimby, of Portland, Maine, 
insisted for many years that Christian Science was in 
reality his.discovery, with this distinction between himself 
and Mrs. Eddy, that Dr. Quimby never made the slightest 
claim to Divine revelation, Had Mrs. Eddy never con- 
sulted Dr. Quimby as a patient, and thus become aware 
of his theory and acquainted with his writings on the 
subject, it is safe to assert that the religion of Christian 
Science would never have been born. 

Dr. Quimby gained his title merely by courtesy. With 
no training in any regular medical school, with no uni- 
versity degree, he nevertheless was looked upon by many 
of his patients as a miracle worker. In the early part 
of his career, about 1840, Quimby claimed to cure by 
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the power of mind. A clock-maker by trade, he became 
interested in mesmerism and eventually became quite 
proficient in the “art.” At this time in his career, he 
seemed to have some sort of hypnotic control over a 
young lad of seventeen years, and with this lad he trav- 
eled over New England, giving mesmeric performances. 
He believed that this lad, Burkmar, although he knew 
nothing whatever of medicine, could diagnose disease and 
prescribe remedies while placed in a mesmeric state. The 
pair “ cured ” the consumptive, made the blind to see and 
the lame to walk, just as the Scientists do today—perhaps. 
For nearly four years, the Doctor and his partner suc- 
cessfully toured the surrounding country. At that time, 
Dr. Quimby decided that Burkmar of himself had no 
power. He also concluded that neither he himself nor 
his remedies had the least power to cure. What Burkmar 
really did, according to the “ Doctor’s ” own analysis, was 
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to report what the patient imagined his affliction to be, 
thus merely reproducing the opinion the sick had already 
formed and finally convincing the patient that he would 
recover. Quimby concluded that he could perform this 
feat himself, so he dismissed Burkmar and proceeded 
from mesmerism to the mind-cure theory. He gave 
“ absent treatments,” called his “ discovery ” the “ Science 
of Health,” or “ The Science of Health and Happiness.” 
Now and again, he called it “ Christian Science.” “ Ani- 
mal magnetism,” “ Truth,” “ Wisdom,” and the like, were 
his pet phrases. If the followers of Mrs. Eddy will but 
study the history of Dr. Quimby, they will find the sand 
of Christian Science slipping beneath their feet. 

During her life, Mrs. Eddy herself became quite peeved 
when the name of this Dr. Quimby was mentioned, In 
the earlier editions of her “ Retrospection and Introspec- 
tion,” she devotes a chapter to this “ Magnetic Doctor,” 
and says: 

“ About the year 1862 I became acquainted with a distinguished 
mesmerist, Mr. P. P. Quimby, whose method of treatment was 
by manipulation and water. He helped many sick people and 
therefore I applied to himafor help. I gave him some of my own 
writings, which remained among his papers, and have been 
spoken of, by persons unfamiliar with the facts, as his own. Mr. 
Quimby’s son has stated, over his own signature, that he has in 
his possession all his father’s written utterances; and J have 
publicly offered to pay for their publication; but he declines to 
publish them, for this would silence the insinuation that Mr. 
Quimby originated my system of healing.” 

Let us see. There is an old axiom that half the truth 
is worse than a lie. This, presumably, holds for the “ dis- 
coverer”’ of Christian Science, as for other mortals. 
What are the facts? When Mrs. Eddy, then Mrs, Pat- 
terson, first consulted Dr. Quimby at his Portland office, 
she was very poor, and the kind-hearted practitioner 
secured an inexpensive boarding place for her. The lady 
once wrote: “On his rare humanity and sympathy, one 
could write a sonnet.” Up to the time of meeting Quimby, 
the life of Mrs. Patterson was empty, more or less 
hysterical, and her iron will was used only upon her 
family, her friends and her neighbors. She quickly seized 
the opportunity offered her by a study of Quimby’s 
“ science,” and rapidly climbed the ladder to financial 
success. During her visit to Quimby she is reputed to have 
haunted his quarters, reading his manuscripts, asking 
innumerable questions and closely watching his manner 
of handling his patients. The Doctor was flattered while 
Mrs. Patterson was overcome with enthusiasm for his 
“cures.” She urged all who could be made to listen, to 
carry their ills to him. For herself, she professed to be 
cured. Further, she not only asked, but received, 
“ absent ” treatments at his hands. 

Early in 1863 (January 31), Mrs. Patterson wrote 
Quimby from Sanbornton Bridge, to tell him that her 
nephew, a son of Mrs. Tilton, smoked and drank to 
excess, and pleaded that Quimby treat the boy, “even 
when he was not there.” She likewise explained that she 
had herself treated the nephew for these habits, and, 
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while doing so, “ felt a constant desire to smoke.” For 
this ill, she asked Quimby to treat her! Writing from 
Saco, Maine, September 14, the same year, Mrs. Pat- 
terson refers to the “angel visits” of Quimby, asking 
him, “in his omnipresence,” to visit her at eight that 
evening, and treat her for “ small beliefs ”—namely, 
“stomach trouble, backache and constipation.” 

Mrs. Eddy did “ publicly offer to pay” for the pub- 
lication of the written utterances of Dr. Quimby, but a 
paragraph included in the “ offer ” made the offer worth- 
less. Quimby’s son and his friends looked upon it as a bold 
attempt to obtain the manuscripts and destroy them, 
thus forever silencing the charge that Quimby, and not 
Mrs. Eddy, “ discovered” Christian Science. The pro- 
vision in Mrs. Baker’s magnanimous offer reads: 

“ Provided that I am allowed first to examine said manuscripts, 
and do find that they were his own composition, and not mine, 
that were left with him many years ago, or that they have not 
since his death, in 1865, been stolen from my published works. 
Also that I am given the right to bring out this one edition under 
the copyright of the owner of said manuscripts, and all the money 
accruing from the sale of said book shall be paid to said owner.” 

Since Mrs. Eddy was to be the sole judge as to whether 
or not the manuscripts were her qwn, her offer to print 
the Quimby papers does not show the good faith or sin- 
cerity of purpose that she would have her readers of 
“ Retrospection and Introspection” believe. George A. 
Quimby, a son of the reputed author of Mrs. Eddy’s “ in- 
spired” religion, writing to a mental healer in regard 
to the controversy, in February 22, 1838, declared that, 
even though he were “in solitary confinement for life,” 
he would still be too busy to “ get into any kind of a 
discussion with Mrs. Eddy.” He added: 

“I have my father’s manuscripts in my possession, but will 
not allow them to be copied nor to go out of my hands. Answer- 
ing your further inquiries, J have no written article of Mrs. 
Eddy’s in my possession, have never had, nor did my father ever 
have, nor did she ever leave any with either of us. Neither of 
us have ever ‘stolen’ any of her writings nor anything else. In 
fact, we both have been able to make a living without stealing.” 


Scientists have another way of twisting facts to bolster 
up their faith, Mrs. Eddy’s “offer to publish” the 
Quimby manuscripts is worse than hypocritical, since the 
quotation here given from her “offer ” shows it to be no 
such offer at all. So, too, with the claim of the Scien- 
tists that the United States Courts have decided that 
Mrs. Eddy, and not Dr. Quimby, was the real “ divinely 
inspired ” author of Christian Science. What the courts 
actually decided was this: A certain Edward J. Arens, 
in the early eighties, published a pamphlet: “ Old The- 
ology in its Application to the Healing of the Sick; the 
Redemption of Man from the Bondage of Sin and Death, 
and His Restoration to an Inheritance of Everlasting 
Life.” Arens did not deny that his pamphlet was based 
on Mrs. Eddy’s “ Science and Health,’ and when Mrs. 
Eddy sued for infringement of copyright, Arens declared 
that hi$ ideas were taken from the writings of P. P. 
Quimby, of Portland, Maine, and that since Mrs. Eddy 


had herself appropriated Quimby’s ideas, “both had 
drawn their philosophy from the same source.” The 
court decided in favor of Mrs. Eddy’s copyright, and re- 
strained Arens from circulating his pamphlet. The de- 
cision merely meant that Mrs. Eddy had copyrighted 
“ Science and Health,” and that Arens had infringed upon 


that copyright. a 
Honest old Quimby had not the business foresight 
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to copyright his writings, say his friends. He allowed 
Mrs. Patterson. free access to them, and she profited by 
the courtesy. Further, they argue, the question at issue 
is a moral, not a legal question, one that no court but 
that of conscience could settle. Mrs. Eddy’s debut as a 
“no cure no pay” healer, together with other facts in 
connection with the “divine discoverer” of Christian 
Science, will be discussed in another article. 


’ 


]. P. CHRISTOPHER 


Chicago Tribune entitled, “ America and the Irish 
Muddle,” in which the writer speaking of Irish- 
American interference in “ England’s domestic question ” 


S OME time ago there appeared an editorial in the 


writes: 

The situation from the British point of view will be realized 
by supposing what loyal American feelings would have been 
if before the Civil War three Englishmen had gone to Rich- 
mond, Charleston, and Vicksburg and openly encouraged the 
Secessionist movement. They would have had much the same 
tie of race as justification, but we are quite sure they would 
have been promptly arrested and deported if not punished. 

The writer insists on the British point of view, accord- 
ing to which there is an exact parallel between Ireland’s 
demand for freedom and the right to secede which the 
Southern States claimed to have. This is the attitude of 
the Tories, of those class-idealists who have made Ire- 
land, to quote the words of former Premier Herbert 
Henry Asquith (himself not above suspicion) “the black- 
est spot not only in the British Empire, but in the whole 
black world.” 

It will be interesting, therefore, to read what English 
historians, who strive to be fair, have to say concerning 
the threadbare fallacy of Ireland’s attempted “secession.” 
A short time before his death in a military hospital at 
Boulogne, Cecil Chesterton completed “A History of the 
United States,” which has for its object, in the author’s 
words, “to tell my countrymen things about the history 
of America which they do not know.” We are almost 
tempted to add which many of them do not wish to know. 
This is what he says about the secession of the Southern 
States: ‘The resistance of the South, though so nearly 
universal, was not strictly national. You cannot compare 
the case with that of Ireland or Poland. The Confed- 
eracy was never a nation; though, had the war had a 
different conclusion, it might perhaps have become one.” 

A parallel that is quite close exists between Ireland and 
the American colonies. Ireland’s claims are far superior 
to those on which the colonies based their right to self- 
determination. G. K. Chesterton, Cecil’s brilliant broth- 


er, in his “Short History of England,” writes: “She (the 
American colony) was not thinking of her wrongs as a 
colony, but already of her rights as a republic.” Ireland, 
on the other hand, has forever been recalling the days 
of her freedom as a nation whilst actually suffering the 





miseries of foreign domination because, unlike the Amer- 
ican colonies, she has nothing but the strength of her 
moral claims in her fight against England. Let me men- 
tion here that if Ireland has her recalcitrant corner in 
Ulster so had the colonies their Ulster, only, in propor- 
tion, much larger than the arrogant minority that impose 
their selfish will, with the backing of England, upon the 
rest of Ireland. Moreover every new country carved out 
by the Peace Conference has its Ulster, but the majority 
rules everywhere save in Ireland where the minority is 
the petted child. 

England has no claim over Ireland except the tyrant’s, 
for the latter is separate and distinct, geographically and 
racially, and had, moreover, governed itself for more than 
a thousand years prior to the English invasion. More- 
over England’s treatment of Ireland was and is notorious ; 
to call it bastard statesmanship would be to make it legiti- 
mate in comparison with what it has been and is. Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland has been, to quote G. K. Chesterton, 
“a flaming sword of religious and racial insanity.” (p. 
255). The American colonies had been settled by Eng- 
land and she had, therefore, the right to legislate for them. 
To quote G. K. Chesterton again: 

It was certainly not self-evident, in the sense of law and pre- 
cedent, that the Imperial Government could not lay taxes on 
such colonies. Nor were the taxes themselves of that practi- 
cally oppressive sort which rightly raise everywhere the com- 
mon casuistry of revolution (p. 233). 

Ireland, then, has a clear case for separation. Yet 
England, with a perverse wrong-headedness that is pro- 
voking, is willing to acknowledge that she was selfish 
and material in her attitude towards the American colo- 
nies though de facto, she treated them infinitely better 
than she has treated Ireland. On the contrary but hint 
that England has misruled Ireland and she will prove to 
you with a feeling of injured innocence that it is she that 
has been mistreated by the ungrateful Irish. 

Now, if Ireland’s claims are vastly superior to those of 
the American colonies, the claims of the seceding States 
cannot even be compared with Ireland’s cogent reasons. 
This, as we have already seen, Cecil Chesterton freely 
acknowledges. The editorial writer in the Tribune, there- 
fore, followed the wrong track in sending “the three tai- 
lors of Tooley Street” to “Richmond, Charleston and 
Vicksburg.” But does not this clever writer, with a 
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penchant for perilous historical parallels, venture on very 
thin ice when, by implication, he insinuates that England 
did not interfere in our domestic question in "61° 

At the very outbreak of the Civil War England recog- 
nized a state of war to be existing between the North and 
South by her “ proclamation of neutrality.” The United 
States, naturally, resented this, for in her eyes it was not 
a rebellion, it was a mere insurrection. Furthermore, 
though proclaiming her neutrality, England in reality 
regarded her decision as a “scrap of paper.” In the 
Trent affair she insisted jealously on the strictest inter- 
pretation of international law, and thus gave unmistak- 
able signs of her approval of the rebellion. The Times 
assured us: “ The whole army, navy, and volunteers are 
mad for service in America.” England’s attitude became 
even more apparent in the “‘ Alabama affair.” The Gov- 
ernment of that “great little man,” Lord Russell, was 
warned by our Minister at London, Charles Francis 
Adams, that ship-builders in Liverpool, and particularly 
the firm of Laird, were conniving with the South in the 
matter of fitting out vessels. Notwithstanding this infor- 
mation nothing was done, for Russell was out of town 
enjoying a convenient spell of bad health, just as the 
Kaiser was cruising in Norwegian waters when the Great 
War broke out. Strained relations were brought to the 
snapping-point when two iron-clads against which North- 
ern vessels would have been as helpless as a steamship in 
presence of a submarine, were built by Laird at Liverpool. 
But even then Secretary Seward had to warn Earl Rus- 
sell in his best rhetoric that, “‘ It would be superfluous in 
me to point out to your Lordship that this is war,” before 
England would reconsider the anomalous stand she had 
taken. The tribunal which sat in 1871 at Geneva, found 
that the British Government had not shown “ reasonable 
care” in fulfilling her obligations. This was stating our 
contention rather mildly. England, as usual, got off with 
the payment in gold of $15,500,000, a ridiculous indem- 
nity for the harm done by the Southern privateers. 

England’s policy in the Civil War ran true to form, 
“ Divide et Impera.’ Let it be noted here, however, that 
it was not the laboring classes in England that wanted a 
victorious Confederacy, though they were actually suf- 
fering untold hardships on account of the cutting off of 
the cotton supply from the South, but those very ones 
who wish to perpetrate that scandal and mockery of 
government in Ireland today, the nobles and aristocrats. 
Even Cecil Chesterton, who is quite conservative when 
discussing the Civil War, writes “ The intelligent govern- 
ing class at that time generally regarded the Americans, 
as the Americans regarded us, as rivals and potential 
enemies, and would not have been sorry to see one strong 
power in the New World replaced by two weak ones.” 
(p. 250). Lord Acton, the historian, in a letter written 
shortly after the fall of Richmond, writes: “ My heart is 
broken over the surrender of Lee.” Carlyle characterized 
the Civil War “as a smoky chimney which had taken 
fire.” However, when we remember how this dyspeptic 
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cynic worshiped Frederick the Great, the Arch-Teuton, 
his opinion of our Government becomes a compliment. 
Even the wary Gladstone was betrayed into declaring that 
Jefferson Davis had created a nation. If space permitted 
we might make a few interesting comparisons between 
Germany’s treatment of her enemies in this war and 
England’s treatment of us during the past two hundred 
years. To mention but one instance: we condemn Bern- 
storff, and rightly so, for his perfidy while ambassador to 
the United States. But let us remember that during ‘the 
past two hundred years three English ambassadors from 
the Court of St. James have had to be handed their pass- 
ports for undiplomatic conduct. 

Bearing in mind England’s espousal of the Southern 
cause, is it any wonder that the Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour’s entrance into Richmond, the capital of 
the Confederacy, took on the character of a royal prog- 
ress? The reception tendered him in New York was a 
trifle cooler. Was not that Southern Cavalier, Senator 
Williams, of Mississippi, but paying an old debt when he 
stood out against the otherwise unanimous vote of the 
Senate to have the Irish delegates admitted for a hearing 
at the Peace Conference? 

When we examine England’s attitude towards the 
United States and Ireland, aye, towards the whole world, 
we shall find that not moral principles but her own selfish 
interests have ever dictated her devious policy. Is it 
surprising that we should be suspicious of her now? She 
avowed that she entered the war to champion the cause 
of small nations. Why, then, did she not declare war on 
Prussia in 1864 when the latter attacked Denmark and 
stole Schleswig-Holstein? The same principle was at 
stake as in the case of Belgium. As regards Ireland, is 
there not a deadly parallel between Britishry and 
Bochery? Can England, the pharisee of the nations, 
escape the charge of moral obliquity? Is she not striving 
to make of the Peace Conference, which she dominates 
and of which she is the chief beneficiary, a classic exam- 
ple for all time of dreary cant and snuffling hypocrisy ? 

Still, with the aid of innumerable mental somersaults, 
we may envisage, though imperfectly, England’s attitude 
towards Ireland: Pride, and arrogance, and selfishness, 
unwilling to own to a tissue of double dealing, of junker 
dragooning, and of blind, stupid, bungling, beetle-headed- 
ness, unique in the history of the world. But when Amer- 
ican newspapers, together with the Tafts and the Eliots, 
are willing to forget the throes of our own birth as a free 
nation; when Americans can be corrupted by the Car- 
negie Foundation and Northcliffe’s millions; when they 
pander to English favor and batten like carrion-kites on 
England’s moral corruption in Ireland, it were high time 
they were reminded that James Russell Lowell protested 
in his day, and that protest holds good still, against a 


_ conviction “ That whatever good there is in us is wholly 


English,” when the truth is that we are worth nothing 
except so far as we have disinfected ourselves of 
Anglicism. 
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Senator Sherman’s Pope-Baiting 


J. Harpinc FisHer, S.J. 


N a previous article it was pointed out that Senator 
I Sherman had strayed wide of the truth in the first 

part of the series of statements which he laid before 
the Senate on June 20, in his effort to discredit the Vati- 
can. The present paper will discuss the remaining 
features of his flight of imagination. On page 1508 of 
the Congressional Record for June 20, he says that 
Article XV of the Secret Treaty “was a guarantee 
against this clandestine relation that existed between the 
Papal Power and Francis Joseph. It was well known 
why Section XV was inserted in the Secret Treaty.” 
Article XV reads as follows: 

France, England and Russia obligate themselves to support 
Italy in her desire for non-admittance of the Holy See to 
any kind of diplomatic steps for the purpose of the conclusion 
of peace or the regulation of questions arising from the present 
war. 

Senator Sherman continues: “There was more than 
suspicion in this clandestine relation because in the treaty 
of London, in Article XV, it is expressly provided that 
ihe Pope and his representatives are positively to be ex- 
cluded from the future Peace Conference.” Whether or 
not there was suspicion of clandestine relation between 
Austria and the Vatican can best be learned from the 
Foreign Offices of the countries which drew up Article 
XV. 

Every one who knows anything about the proceedings 
in Westminster and the Camera subsequent to the pub- 
lication of the pact realizes how pathetic were the efforts 
of Sir Robert Cecil and the Signor Sonnino to assure the 
world that no discourtesy whatever, and no discrimina- 
tion against the Holy Father, was intended in the odious 
Article XV. If there had been the slightest ground for 
suspicion against the Pope, these gentlemen would have 
undoubtedly exposed it, for they found themselves in a 
very awkward position from which they both emerged 
battered and discredited. When questioned about Article 
XV, they either dissimulated or denied its existence, and 
then, when confronted with evidence of their disingenu- 
ousness or their falsehood, both the House of Commons 
and the Camera admitted it. Mr. McKean, the Irish 
Member of Parliament, gave Lord Cecil some very un- 
comfortable hours before that gentleman, on February 
14, 1918, finally made his amende honorable, part of 
which follows: 

The honorable member appears to think that the Government 


is committed to some anti-Papal policy. This is an entire mis- 
take. The Government, as everyone in the House is perfectly 


well aware, is trustee for the good administration of an Em- 
pire which contains many tens of thousands, many millions of 
Roman Catholic subjects, and quite apart from any personal 

feeling that one member of the Government or another might © 
have on the subject, it would be failing in its duty if it 
launched out into action disrespectful or injurious to the Holy 
. I say once again that the terms of the Secret Treaty, 


See... 





the action with regard to the Papal Note, and the other mat- 
ters to which the honorable member has alluded, were not in 
any way dictated by. any anti-Papal feeling on the part of 
the Government, and were not intended and did not constitute 
in the opinion of the Government, any insult or disrespect to 
the Pope or the religion over which he presides, and I hope 
that the honorable member will assure his friends that that 
repudiation is made in absolute sincerity on behalf of the 
whole Government. 

When further pressed by Mr. McKean as to the mean- 
ing of Article XV, Lord Cecil declared that it was in- 
tended merely to put on record the settled purpose of the 
belligerents to limit attendance at the Peace Conference 
to the Powers which had waged the war: 

I have tried to'explain to him [Mr. McKean] that the only 
thing that this clause does is to say that if Italy objects to 
the Pope sending a representative to the Peace Conference, we 
would support that objection. This is the whole thing; there 
is really nothing else; and there is really nothing in the provi- 
sion as to the Peace Conference. The Peace Conference will 
be held between the belligerent Powers. They and they only 
will be entitled to attend there, and therefore, to say that the 
Pope shall not be allowed to attend it was to state a truism. 
He would not be allowed to attend, and could only be ad- 
mitted by general consent, and that would necessarily be tlfe 
case whether this clause existed or not. 

This official explanation of the purpose of the clause, 
as given by the British Foreign Office admits of no doubt. 
It does not hint, even remotely, at the suspicion which 
Senator Sherman says underlies it. The Italian Foreign 
Office at once ratified the British explanation. Baron 
Sonnino at first denied that any such clause existed in 
the secret Treaty, but when Signor Bevione, on February 
13, 1918, read the clause in question in the Italian Cam- 
era, Signor Longinotti insisted on an explanation. The 
Foreign Minister declared that his previous denial was 
aimed at a false version of the clause, which he had 
refused to allow to be published because it “ might wound 
the feelings of a considerable portion of the nation in its 
devotion and respect for the Holy See, a group which 
has performed and is performing in a noble way its duty 
to the country. ” He then went on to lay down 
the right of Italy “ to take its own stand on the admission 
or non-admission of representatives either of the Holy 
See or of non-belligerent States to the eventual general 
conference which shall in any way treat of the conclusion 
of peace.” Baron Sonnino added, however, that.although 
he did not feel free to give further explanations of the 
purpose of Article XV of the Secret Treaty, he could say 
that the explanations given by Lord Cecil were not at 
variance with the facts. 

‘From the above evidence, of a strictly official kind and 
not open to doubt, it follows that there was no suspicion 
of clandestine relation with Austria underlying the arti- 
cle which Senator Sherman quotes, and from which he 
draws a conclusion not only not in accord with the facts 
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but in contradiction to the explanation of the article given 
by those most qualified to understand it, namely, the For- 
eign Offices of both Great Britain and Italy. 

With a strange ingenuity for getting hold of the wrong 
end of a story, Senator Sherman passes on to the ques- 
tion of Fiume. He says:. 

The controversy over Fiume and the resulting troubles re- 

call the belief among many Italians that the Vatican is not in 
sympathy with the civil Government of Italy on this subject. 
It is fair to infer that the Pope cordially approves of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s stand against Orlando and the Italian civil au- 
thorities . There is a most remarkable continuity in 
the sequence of events from the Vatican’s first efforts towards 
mediation to the Fiume controversy. 
Every one who has followed the Fiume controversy 
knows that these remarks of Senator Sherman are 
groundless and absurd misrepresentations. As soon as 
President Wilson published his open message on the mat- 
ter of Fiume, there was a storm of protest in the Italian 
press, and at the same time comment, favorable and un- 
favorable to the President, appeared in the press of all 
the world. The Osservatore Romano devoted half of its 
space for a number of days to quotations from the im- 
portant newspapers of most of the cities in Italy, France, 
England, America, North and South, Austria, Germany, 
and other countries. In not one of these quotations is 
there a word that suggests the slightest connection of 
the Vatican with the matter. The anti-clerical journals, 
which from the very beginning of the war have lost 
no opportunity for making vile charges and insinuations 
against the Pope, did not even mention Benedict XV in 
connection with the Fiume incident. Had there been the 
slightest ground for supposing that the Pope were in any 
way involved in the alleged affront put upon the Italians 
by Mr. Wilson, without question there would have been 
a perfect babel of outcries against the Holy Father. The 
fact is that neither in Orlando’s reply to the Presi- 
dent’s message, nor in his speeches to the people after 
his triumphal return to Rome, nor in his explanation of 
the reasons for his departure from the Peace Conference, 
whether in the Senate or the Chamber, did he even re- 
motely refer to the Vatican. Neither did the rabid, hos- 
tile, anti-clerical press breathe a word of suspicion against 
the Pope. Neither did the Pope, or the Osservatore 
Romano, his official organ, or the Civiltd Cattolica, which 
is generally supposed unofficially to represent his views, 
say a single word that could by any chicanery be twisted 
into a hint of approval of the action of Mr. Wilson. 
Yet Senator Sherman says: “ It is fair to infer that the 
Pope cordially approves of President Wilson’s stand 
against Orlando and the civil authorities.” In view of 
the above facts it is clear that Senator Sherman’s notions 
of fair inference are far removed from the truth. 

Senator Sherman goes on to say: “ There is a most 
remarkable continuity in the sequence of events from the 
Vatican’s first efforts toward mediation to the Fiume 
controversy.” Here again we have nothing but the Sen- 
ator’s imagination. The real sequence of events which 
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resulted in the Fiume controversy, began with the Secret 
Treaty, signed and sealed at London, April 26, 1915. 
Senator Sherman knows of this treaty. He has pro- 
fessed even to expose the motives which underlay the 
odious Article XV. He has also had the treaty printed 
in the Congressional Record. Since he had it published 
in evidence of the Vatican’s alleged attitude on the Fiume 
controversy, it would naturally be supposed that he 
would print it in its entirety, and not suppress that par- 
ticular part of it which relates to Fiume. Nevertheless, 
this is precisely what Senator Sherman has done. He 
has had incorporated into the Congressional Record the 
text of the Secret Treaty which first appeared in the 
New York Evening Post, although it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that that particular text of the Secret 
Treaty was incomplete. The part which the Senator 
omits is Note No. 2, which is appended to Article V, and 
is in part as follows: 

The following districts of the Adriatic shall, by the action 
of the Entente Powers, be included in the territories of Croatia, 
Serbia and Montenegro:— .. . . the entire coast of Croatia, 
the port of Fiume.. . 

Here we find the Italian civil authorities, in a signed 
treaty, explicitly committing themselves to the reunucia- 
tion of Fiume. Notwithstanding the clear evidence here 
presented, Senator Sherman states that “ It is fair to infer 
that. the Pope cordially approves of President Wilscia’s 
stand against Orlando and the Italian civil authorities” 
and lest the clear action of the Italian civil authorities 
might be brought against him to show that the inference 
was unfair, he suppresses the part of the treaty which 
is his own refutation. Why did Senator Sherman print 
a text of the treaty in which the part referring to Fiume 
is omitted? Was it malice or ignorance? It is hard to 
believe that it was ignorance. 

In his message to the world of April 24 President 
Wilson explicitly declares that the port of Fiume was 
assigned by name to the Croats in the Secret Treaty. 
Senator Sherman presumably read this message. Signor 
Orlando explicitly says, in his speech of April 30 in the 
Italian Chamber, England and France base their action 
in the controversy on the fact that “ the treaty does not 
include but excludes Fiume from the Italian claims.” 
Senator Sherman presumably read this speech. The 
Osservatore Romano, in its issue of May 15, lays the re- 
sponsibility for the whole Fiume difficulty on the notori- 
ous Article V of the London Pact. The entire world 
has been aware of the dilemma in which Italy finds itself, 
of either insisting on the terms of the Secret Treaty 
being fulfilled and consequently renouncing Fiume, or of 
insisting on having Fiume and renouncing the rest of the 
treaty. If Senator Sherman is not aware of the part of 
the treaty which refers to Fiume, he is incredibly ig- 
norant of a matter on which he speaks with absolute 
dogmatism; if he is aware of that part of the treaty 
which concerns Fiume and has deliberately suppressed 
it, his action speaks for itself. Whether he will be 
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trusted hereafter on other matters remains to be seen. 
But one thing is clear: he is not a fair witness in matters 
which concern the Vatican. 


Enter: A Satirist 


RAYMOND SWING 


HE monotony of earnestness that marks the times 

has provided a suitable air for the safe pageantry of 
folly. We all have been crusaders, and a crusader, in 
the nature of things, is a credulous creature. With an 
ounce of suspicion he would, of course, suspect his own 
crusade. It has always been a profitable sinecure of the 
astute to traduce zealots. With the conclusion of the 
war it is inevitable that we should take stock of our re- 
cently acquired thoughts and, the crusade being ended, 
trim our lights to the more particular rationality of a 
prosaic life. A fellow-crusader cannot help us in this 
endeavor; and we cannot perform it for ourselves. The 
solemn gestures and the pompous incantations of the 
war send no shafts to the heart of our fallacies. Our 
errors can best be discovered by the delicate ruthlessness 
of the satirist; his points of wit and of exaggeration and 
his intrinsic urbanity deftly humor us into the perception 
of our absurdity. 

It is with a feeling of relief that most of us will wel- 
come the publication “The Re-Conquest of America” 
(A. Gordon Brown & Co., 164 E. 37th St., N. Y.) In its 
lesser way it is as signal an event as the signing of the 
treaty at Paris, since it proclaims the reappearance of the 
good judgment born of laughter. We already are con- 
valescent when we can be made to smile at the tales of 
our behavior in delirium. And the unnamed author of 
this pamphlet is a raconteur of pre-eminent gifts. 

The plot of his romance is simple: a document found 
on a doorstep proves to be the report of the chief of the 
British secret service to Mr. Lloyd George on the pro- 
gress of the campaign to return the American “colonies” 
to the Crown. The thesis announced, the author pro- 
ceeds to accumulate an astounding array of evidence to 
establish it. It has the verisimilitude of the most pro- 
found and shocking reality. The number of facts avail- 
able for such distortion is incredibly large; we all know 
some of them, and many of us vaguely feel that the 
activity of our English friends is often a measure too en- 
thusiastic. But until they are marshaled in this guise we 
are not likely to behold ourselves the gulls of a malevolent 
propaganda. To be sure, no American can take umbrage 
at any honest maneuver that intends a closer relation- 
ship with Englishmen, or with men of any land. But 
nationa! propaganda is not to be so lightly dismissed. Used 
by a government it is a device to bring a closer relation- 
ship, not for the sake of the closer relationship but for 
the support it implies of that government’s plans. Now, 
we may feel affection for an Englishman, and be grateful 
to be taught how we can feel still more; but we may still 
wish to deplore his imperialism. And what this satire 
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proves, as it should in good satire, is not its thesis but 
a more distracting truth; not that the English Govern- 
ment is seeking to convert us into colonists, but that 
through a plausibly humane campaign, it is making us 
sponsors for British imperialism. 

We did not hesitate to denounce German propaganda ; 
and even now the public angrily discounts any event to 
which this opprobrious designation is given. But while 
we were focusing on the Germans, the English and the 
French were quite as busy. They were not so boisterous 
in their work amongst us, but they were, even so, gov- 
ernment propagandists in the one import of the word. 
We gracefully accepted their blandishments because of 
“the crusade ” and of our incautious vanity ; and as long 
as they spoke of our virtue and our idealism we did not 
ask what they hoped to gain from the slavery of preening 
us. But the person who has access to the Maison de la 
Presse in Paris, or to the Foreign Office in London, 
knows that the American mind during the war and today 
is looked upon in France as a glory of French achieve- 
ment, and in London as the crown of splendid English 
calculation. It is merely necessary, to understand this, 
to remind ourselves that at the peace conference we en- 
dorsed many British and French imperialistic proposals 
and compromised our entire program, not so much be- 
cause of the predicament at the peace table but because 
our program was not supported in America. It is un- 
deniable that the distinction between the British people 
and their Government and between the French people 
and their Government had never occurred to us. The 
good missionaries in our midst saw to it that it should 
not. What might have been the consequence, had Amer- 
ica ever envisaged the domestic politics of France and 
of England? Would our vaunted idealisni have become 
the final fortress of the Tories of Europe? Would we 
have kept Lloyd George in office, and built barricades to 
shelter M. Clemenceau? The diabolical triumph of these 
foreign propagandists is that they induced us to become 
European Tories by preaching to us our own gospel. 

The author of a satire makes no claim to meticulous 
historical accuracy, and the satirist of “ The Re-Con- 
quest of America” does not himself attempt to draw the 
line between intercourse and plotting. He heaps to- 
gether all the evidence, and finds on all of it the imprint 
of sinister forces. And as he gives names by the scores 
his catalogue irrelevantly confuses the innocent with the 
guilty. This is a prerogative of the art, and, frankly, one 
of its pleasures. There are many persons now fulsomely 
straining to heighten our cordiality toward Englishmen 
who might well be taught to.ask themselves if they wish 
to be dupes for the contrivers of the British foreign office. 
There is a distinction, thank heaven, between honoring 
the scholarship of Oxford, and desiring to have India 
deprived of autonomy. We may well revere the litera- 
ture of contemporary English artists, and still not admire 
the shackling of Ireland. This pamphlet points out 
mercilessly that the net result of the irresponsible and 
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undiscerning campaigns is to gain our adherence to many 
proposals we otherwise must have rejected. 

Though the author announces no covered purpose in 
his satire, obviously the League of Nations is his special 
point of attack. He sees in it a British instrument, born 
of a British mind, and obedient throughout to British 
domination. He does not spare Mr. Wilson his con- 
tumely; and the passages treating with methods to be 
used in continuing the crafty employment of the Ameri- 
can President for British ends are worthy of careful 
afterthought. To be sure, the world is not like the scene 
of the satirist’s comedy; flattery, and all the contempt it 
implies, are not the one British practice, for there are 
many irreproachable reasons for closer bonds between us 
in matters of foreign affairs. But a study of the con- 
sequences of the Paris Conference does not tend to give 
an honest American great comfort, whereas we imagine 
the Englishman can be well content with the skilful 
triumph of his more successful representatives. Just as 
British propaganda in America has converted us into un- 
conscious sponsors for British imperialism, the peace has 
left us with the husk of our demands while others have 
appropriated the kernel of benefit. We have a League of 
Nations, but in name only; we have enforced our term- 
inology as to punitive indemnities, but everything one 
could conceive as being a perquisite of punitive indem- 
nities is now named a “ reparation”; we have our dis- 
armament in promise, but must employ a larger standing 
army than ever before. And so the story runs. The 
British did not fail so grandiloquently; their empire is 
extended, their most feared competitor is decimated, 
their preponderance in the strongest alliance of modern 
history is paramount. The jibes of satire are only pro- 
vocative if they touch sore places; and Mr. Wilson’s 
defeat in Paris is a wound that cannot be quickly healed. 

It is, of course, immaterial to the satirist whether his 
art is valued for the art’s sake. In no other field of craft- 
manship do the ends so bravely justify the means. But 
the lover of the eighteenth century pamphleteers will re- 
joice in the admirable texture of this modern cloth. The 
author’s equipment is, in the first place, complete. His 
acquaintance with Anglo-American affairs is startling, 
and he is possessed of a transcendent ingenuity in dis- 
tortion. In the writing, the character and personality of 
the fictitious loyal British public servant is admirably 
built up. The pages reek of the ponderous logic, the 
egregious objectivity, and the temperate, bluff self- 
assurance of the typical English diplomat. Were it not 
for the candid force in several of the most gifted pas- 
sages, and for the fundamental incongruity of the general 
thesis, the “ document ” might easily have become a con- 
vincing hoax. As humor, the work is an undoubted, and 
in some aspects even a classic success, though possibly 
too topical to live, and we predict for it a fervent and 
immediate vogue. But it is successful for more than its 

wit. It is a provoking diatribe on a subject whose im- 
portance cannot be easily exaggerated. 
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Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Silent Leaders 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The numerous letters and editorials in AMERICA and particu- 
larly the one in the issue of June 14 captioned “Why Are 
Our Leaders Silent” must I am sure have struck a responsive 
chord in the minds of many thinking Catholics. 

Doubtless the need for the initiation of such a movement 
has been apparent to both the lay and clerical mind for many 
years. The meeting in Baltimore in 1889 must have augured 
well to those who saw the necessity of cohesive action on 
the part of Catholics in those civic affairs which touched upon 
their interests. What is the reason that the plan originated in 
Baltimore did not come to fruition? 

In my opinion no movement of this kind can be successfully 
consummated unless initiated and heartily supported by the 
Hierarchy but to make it strong and effective the Catholic 
laymen of our country must be consulted and advised with. 

We are powerful in numbers. We have both clerical and 
lay minds capable of leadership. Surely the need is most ur- 
gent and becomes increasingly so as time goes on. 

Our position of helplessness today is almost analogous to the 
striving of the Russian people evolving a representative gov- 
ernment. 

There the analogy ceases. We are rich in intellectual as 
well as material resources. Why do we remain idle? 

Rochester. F.. K. 

Calendar Reform < 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We have heard of reforms so much of late that we should 
indeed be pleased to see things settle down again to a normal 
state. Yet, since all things are, so to say, metamorphosing, the 
time may now be ripe to bring about a long contemplated and 
much needed reform in the calendar. I have been engaged in 
calendar-making for more than half a generation and have 
had ample opportunity to view the question from every pos- 
sible angle. I have often thought it passing strange that we, 
in the age of wireless telegraphy, airships and other wonderful 
inventions, should use the same calendar, with the same modi- 
fications, as was used in 1582,—and, even in the year 46 B. C. 

It would be an easy matter to simplify the calendar by 
merely disregarding the changes of the fickle moon and al- 
lowing ourselves to be guided solely by the regular, apparent 
movements of the sun. But we must not forget that the 
slightest change in the calendar cannot be made without the 
approval and mutual consent of the Church and State. In the 
hope that popular opinion may the sooner elicit this approval 
and consent, I beg leave to offer a suggestion as to how the 
calendar may be simplified and show the advantages that would 
result. 

The earth completes its circuit around the sun in 365 days, 
6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.5 seconds. This space of time is 
known as the sidereal year. In the calendar, however, we 
reckon with the tropical or equinoctial year, which is the time 
included between two successive passages of the vernal equinox 
by the sun. This year is 20 minutes and 23 seconds shorter 
because of the precession or slow change in the direction of 
the earth’s axes, due to the action of the sun, moon and planets 
on the flattened earth. The calendar year, therefore, com- 
prises 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46.5 seconds. In 
order to secure greater accuracy in this method of calculation, 
Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582, ordered that every year whose 
date is divisible by 4, should have 366 days; such years being 
known as leap-years. Those years, however, whose date is 
evenly divisible by 100 should not be leap-years, except those 

whose date is divisible by 400, e. g., 1600 and 2000; these re- 
main leap-years. This method of computation will not admit 
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of further simplification. But the 365 days of the year could 
be more symmetrically grouped into 12 months. There is no 
essential reason why February should have only 28 days, while 
seven other months have 31. “ Nevertheless,” says the modern 
historian, Dr. P. Fischer, “ we still retain this, from a modern 
point of view, absurd method of reckoning.” 

A simple and satisfactory plan for the distribution of the 
days of the year would be to allot 30 days each to January, 
March, May, July, September, November, and December. The 
remaining, alternate months would have 31 days, and in leap- 
year the 12th month would also have 31 days. Since the inter- 
calary day has no intrinsic connection with or relation to any 
month, but is merely arbitrarily placed after the 28th of Febru- 
ary, it could with just as much reason be placed at the end of 
the year. In fact, as the day necessary for the completion of 
four full years, it would really seem to belong there. Placed 
thus at the end of the year, it would disturb computation less 
than now and would serve admirably as a day of special pen- 
ance and atonement. At the end of every five years (/ustrum) 
the old Romans were wont to add to their calendar a day of 
expiation (dies lustralis). The months having 30 days alter- 
nate with those having 31. The first part of the year, then, 
would consist of 183 days, while the second part would have 


182, except in leap-year, when the two parts would be equal. , 


No confusion would result from this arrangement in the cele- 
bration of the feasts of the Church: they would follow in 
exactly the same order as now, and a revision of the Missal 
and Breviary would be unnecessary. 

Of more importance than this symmetrical arrangement of 
the months would be the establishing of a fixed date for 
Easter. The best authorities place the death of Christ on the 
15th of Nisan of the year 30 of our era. According to astronom- 
ical calculations, the 15th of Nisan of the year 30 fell on 
the 97th day of the year, counting from January 1. This day 
could serve as a point of departure for the whole calendar. 
Easter would then be fixed on the 99th day of the year. 
Dividing the 365 days as above indicated, the 99th day would 
be April 8 This date is exactly the middle of the period 
within which Easter may now be celebrated, viz., March 22 to 
April 25. 

In order to avoid any break or interruption in the calendar 
we should have to wait for a year in which the 99th day falls 
on a Sunday. Now when January 1 is on a Sunday, the 99th 
day will also be a Sunday. The important point then would 
be to adjust our system so that the 99th day of every year 
would fall on a Sunday. Since the ordinary year has 52 
weeks and one day, this extra day could not be reckoned as 
a week day. It would be a “neutral” day, for which the 
183rd day of the year, the midmost day, seems best suited. 
This day thus disposed of, every quarter (January, April, July 
and October) would then begin on a Sunday. In like manner, 
the intercalary day on the 3lst of December could not be 
reckoned as a week day. The next year which begins on a 
Sunday will be the year 1922. If authorities are ever able 
to decide how far we are in arrears in our computation of 
time, the error could be rectified easily in an eventual reform 
of the calendar. 


Space permits me to mention only a few of the many ad- 
vantages of such a reform. The constancy and uniformity of 
the holidays would put a stop to the confusion wrought in 
many broad spaces of professional and commercial life by the 
variations of Easter. School terms are now of unequal length, 
often varying as much as five weeks, accordingly as Easter is 
early or late. Under the reform, directors and teachers could 
arrange a schedule of studies, holidays and examinations which 
would not vary from year to year as now, and thus avoid the 
crowding at the end of the term to get in the prescribed 


wmount of work. Greatest of all would be the advantages of 
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the reform for the Church. Holy Week and Easter would 
be celebrated with increased devotion were their dates fixed 
instead of varying. December 25 is by no means historically 
accredited as the birthday of our Lord; still Christmas would 
lose much of its charm and religious attractiveness were it 
subject to change as Easter. Then, too, what great simplicity 
would there not be in the Ordo, Breviary and Missal, while 
at the same time retaining all the variety that now enhances 
them. The yearly work and expense of publishing the Ordo 
would be done away with; the Breviary and Missal would be 
much simplified and more conveniently arranged so as to keep 
the various places of reference in the volume without the need 
of many “fingers” and the volumes themselves could be much 
reduced in size since no office need be repeated. 

Everything considered, I believe we shall all agree with a 
noted scholar who recently said: “The establishing of a fixed 
date for Easter would be of untold advantage for the world 
at large and would earn for us the gratitude of future genera- 
tions.” 


Paterson, N. J. V. M., O. F. M. 


A Common Language 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Of all the special correspondents reporting history-in-the- 
making from Paris, I find the staff correspondent of AMERICA, 
Mr. J. C. Walsh, most stimulating. In his contribution of the 
last week of June, under the heading “ 1648-1815-1919,” he bases 
his inferences on analogies drawn from real causal connection 
between the events of today and those of the period ending with 
1815, on back to events closing with the year 1648; thus calling 
in the aid of reascn to illuminate the shadows of futurity. 

Since all now are satisfied that the spark of nationalism has 
been rekindled, men of enthusiastic, or romantic, ideas, in fol- 
lowing the delightful sequence of thought Mr. Walsh puts before 
them, are led to hope that besides the material bond of economic 
unity that shall bind the new internationalism together, and 
ancillary thereto, there will be found a unity, not indeed spiritual, 
but bordering thereon-—I mean the unity of a common language. 

In the selection of such a common language prudent men will 
be careful lest the story of Shinar and the building of the tower 
of Babel be repeated. This difficulty is no sooner thought of, 
however, than put aside as archaic; for has not Dr. Zamenhof, 
alias Dr. Esperanto, left to posterity the very device for over- 
coming such a possibility? But the vocabulary of Esperanto, it 
is timidly objected, being based on words common to the chief 
European languages, might it not be found in practice that the 
greater its extension the smaller will be its comprehension, 
especially when, as really happens to be the case, the new world- 
order extends from the Channel to the Dniester in one direc- 
tion; down the west coasts of Africa, up the east coast, across 
Arabian Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf 
in another direction, and even to Japan and China? 

This so called difficulty led some barbarian to suggest me- 
dieval Latin as the logical language, since the woof of classical 
training is woven into the warp of Eastern and Western civiliza- 
tion. But it is evident to the veriest gull that the Pope is privy 
to such suggestion. Was it not the language of Europe when 
the popes of the golden twelfth and thirteenth centuries anathe- 
matized learning? The language of the days of the Summa? 
The language of the days when Reims, Amiens, Troyes and 
Rouen cathedrals were built? The language of the days of 
“Magna Charta,” of “Jesu Dulcis Memoria,” of “Veni Sancte 
Spiritus”? Such a language would never do. And aside from 
all these truly Catholic associations, there is the insuperable 
difficulty of acquiring it. 

Of course Esperanto can be learned over night. And there 
are even some credulous persons who think Latin could be ac- 
quired as Esperanto. Montaigne 500 years ago brought Latin 
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into his home much as he would bring the measles—he “ got 
it by ear” and he tells us it spread to his mother, to the servants, 
to the tradesmen; in short he “ Latined” it at such a rate that 
it overflowed to all the neighboring villages. The good Father 
M. P. O’Brien, twenty years ago, pointed out that if we first 
learned the language and afterwards learned the grammar most 
of the difficulties of acquiring the Latin language would dis- 
appear. 

Be that as it may, the one great objection to the use of 
medieval Latin as a universal tongue is its kinship to Rome. Of 
course nd one is seriously considering the adoption of an inter- 
national language at this time; yet the Esperantists are organized 
and busy, and the possibilities of internationalism give the sub- 
ject a raison d’étre not beyond the pale of Catholic interest. 

And when there are Catholic interests, however remote, to 
be defended, one feels that there should be men and organiza- 
tions capable of taking up the fight—even the Knights of Colum- 
bus might appear on the battle-ground and perhaps the “ Thirty- 
third” degree of that great order may yet be conferred in 
medieval Latin. Beyond that I am not bold enough to go. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Tuos. J. FLAHERTY. 


Catholic Girls and Social Service 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Today there is scarcely any other field of activity offering 
more splendid opportunity for Catholic girls and young women 
than social service work. It is a vocation that appeals to every 
one of the finer and nobler instincts of the splendid type of 
Catholic young women now being graduated from our Catholic 
high schools, academies, colleges and universities. It is em- 
ployment that gives them an opportunity to surround their 
labors with the sanctifying atmosphere of religion, even though 
they do not wear a religious garb; it gives them countless 
occasions to practise charity in a very real and personal way, 
by actual contact, without belonging to a religious community; 
it enables them to be in the world, to mingle with it, to see 
its wounds and heal its scars, while remaining untarnished 
themselves. And all the while they can be making an honorable, 
even at times a lucrative, living. 

Social service today, so far as it relates to women, is just 
beginning to show its value and its need. As a consequence 
those women who are trained for the work are able to com- 
mand not only high salaries, but to enjoy positions of prom- 
inence and prestige in the community, and to exercise an in- 
fluence for good that is simply incalculable. There is scarcely 
a large city in the country that does not employ countless 
trained social workers in the juvenile courts, morals courts, 
desertion and non-support courts, detention rooms, reformator- 
ies, protectories, orphan asylums, hospitals, playgrounds, 
recreation and community centers, settlements, and other civic 
agencies. All of these positions pay handsome salaries to 
trained women. But few of them are ever given to our 
Catholic girls for the simple reason that our Catholic girls 
never had their attention directed to the large financial pos- 
sibilities of such pleasant and useful occupations. 

It is for the purpose of offering to Catholic girls who are 
at least high school graduates the opportunity of training for 
these thousands of most attractive positions in all parts of the 
country that the Bishop of Pittsburgh, who is also the Chan- 
cellor of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, has sanctioned the 
opening of a new school of social work, as a department of 
the Duquesne University. The classes will be in the University 
schoolrooms, in the very heart of the down town section of 
the City of Pittsburgh, in the Vandergrift Building, Fourth 
Avenue. Every one of the innumerable charitable and social 
agencies in Pittsburgh, Catholic and non-Catholic, is cooper- 
ating in the establishment of this school, so that those who 
enter the courses will have not merely the Catholic theory of 
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social service, but actual practice work, in immediate contact 
with the cases that are happening every hour in what is per- 
haps the finest sociological laboratory in the world, the in- 
dustrial section in and around Pittsburgh. Full time profes- 
sors, all with long experience, and names that are synonymous 
with culture and vision and ability, and skilled in every feature 
of social work, are on the staff, as well as many part time 
professors, each one a specialist, in some one branch, all co- 
ordinated under a director. The course is two years, leading 
to University degrees, because social service workers with a 
University degree are always paid higher salaries than those 
who have no such diploma. 

Catholic girls, therefore, whether residents of Pittsburgh, or 
elsewhere, who are thinking of an intellectual and honorable 
career, that will enable them to make a good salary and at 
the same time afford them opportunities to contribute some- 
thing in a Catholic and constructive way to righting the world’s 
wrongs, are urged to communicate with the Director of the 
School of Social Work, Duquesne University, Vandergrift Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh. Tuomas F. Coaktey, D.D. 


Woman’s Vocation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for June 14, it was my fortune to chance on a 
heavy set of generalizations, in an editorial entitled ‘“ Woman’s 
Vocation,” that “all the great composers were men;” and fur- 
ther, “that the best tailors in the world are men,” and that 
women are not good scientists, and so forth. I should like to 
ask the author of that article to verify those statements and 
in the meantime to mention the fashionable houses of Paris that 
are headed by women: the Callot Soeurs, Boué Soeurs, Mmes. 
Channel, Jenny Lanvin, Chéruit, Paquin and Lucile (also of 
London and New York). Naturally, there are only a few good 
designers for women among men, notwithstanding the generali- 
zation referred to above, which is unqualified as it stands. There 
are to my knowledgé only three important houses headed by 
men: the Maisons Worth, Poiret and Doeuillet. 


The claim that “all the great composers were men,” is al- 
most true. The tense of the statement excludes Cécile Chami- 
nade, who is one of the greatest living composers, in spite of 
being a woman. Science has learned more about invisible radi- 
ation from the work of Mme. Curie, than from any other scien- 
tist today. Her discoveries in that field have upset many of 
the old theories in chemistry and physics. Vers Libre was re- 
vived by a woman, Amy Lowell; and by vers libre we do not 
mean amateur doggerel, but true rhythmic verse. “Can Grande’s 
Castle” is beautiful and original in spite of the author’s handi- 
cap. Jane Austen had only a little village in England to draw 
material from; yet “Pride and Prejudice” must be accorded 
praise, as being inimitably great. Her work has a unique flavor 
to it. There were at the same time three or four other women 
novelists whose works have stood the test of time. 

There are so many great women novelists today, that for 
fear of being didactic, I may mention only a few. Anyone who 
has read “The House of Mirth” must recognize the supreme 
art of Mrs. Wharton. It has the movement of a Greek tragedy. 
There is Mary Watts, author of one of the best books on the 
war. There is Rebecca West whose novel “The Return of the 
Soldier” is notable for its intensity, and its economy of effort. 

This however is a reiteration of what everyone knows. Yet 
“women do not create, nor discover,” according to a young writer 
of promise, Alice Meynell. If you would print something fur- 
ther in your weekly, an article dealing with the facts from 
which the generalizations quoted were drawn, you would please 
many of your readers. 


Newark, N. J. Louise FRANCE. 
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Catholics and the Negro Question 
HE Socialists and the I. W. W. are 
energetically among the Negroes in the North as 
well as in the South. In an article, “Why Negroes 
Should Join the I. W. W.” the editor of the recently 
suppressed Messenger, a magazine published by the 
Negroes, argues that “the I. W. W. is the only labor 
organization which draws no race or color line.” The 
forces most opposed to the I. W. W., he notes, are 
drawn very largely from the ranks of professional 
Negro-baiters, and the American Federation of Labor 
is simply a machine for the propagation of race preju- 
dice. “ We therefore urge the Negroes,” he concludes, 
“to join their international brothers, the I. W. W.” 

The specious promises held out by these agitators have 
won, according to reliable witnesses, an alarming re- 
sponse from this persecuted race. For centuries the 
Negro has been neglected when he has not been lashed, 
but the South is not solely to blame for the plight in 
which the Negro now finds himself. The North must 
bear at least an equal share of the blame. As the old 
darkey, adrift in Boston summed up the case, the South 
called him a black rascal but gave him plenty to eat, 
while the North dubbed him “ Mister,” and let him 
starve. The North asserted his equality, but in practice 
regarded him as only “half a man”; the South, vigor- 
ously denying equality, was willing to feed him on con- 
dition that he admitted his inferiority. On the whole, 
the attitude of the South was at least honest, and in- 
finitely more humane; but neither treatment was calcu- 
lated to bring out the best in a creature who, despite the 
color of his skin, was a human being. 

The Catholic interest in this question is intimate, and 
should be active. For the uplifting of a race to whom 
we owe a debt binding in charity if not in strict justice, 
Catholic priests, Sisters and Brothers are laboring with 
a devotion nothing short of heroic. As to the general 
run of Catholics, however, their indifference to the men- 
tal and spiritual welfare of the Negro is nothing short 
of scandalous. Count up how much you spent last year 


working 


on pleasure-trips, on theater-parties, on utterly useless 
amusements or harmful luxuries, and then reflect with 
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shame that your munificent gift to the colored missions 
during that period was precisely three-quarters of a 
penny. 

The Negro did not come here of his own accord. His 
Mayflower was a slave-ship. We did all that we could 
to brutalize him; it is now our duty to repair as far as 
may be possible the ruin that has been wrought. And 
we have good material in this black brother, redeemed 
by the Blood of Jesus Christ. His virtues are his own; 
his vices are largely attributable to the environment to 
which we have condemned him. Patient, humble, affec- 
tionate, a lover of his home and his children, loyal to his 
friends and with a heart too child-like long to cherish 
resentment, the Negro now stands with hands out- 
stretched, before the Church who without acceptance of 
persons gathers all tribes and people to her maternal 
bosom. What are you going to do for him? If you can 
not possibly give a dollar this year for the Negro mis- 
sions, instead of that miserable three-fourths of a cent, 
give at least a dime, and then another for him who can- 
not bring himself to value at ten pennies, a soul which 
Jesus Christ would gladly purchase at the cost of His 
Precious Blood. 


Prohibition and Oppression 


T would not be correct to say that the facts, presented 
in the recent report of the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, show a relation of cause and effect 
between the Prohibition laws of Michigan and the ap- 
palling growth of radicalism in that State. They prove 
beyond all doubt, however, that the spirit of unrest, now 
stirring uneasily in industrial centers throughout the 
country, is augmented when “leading citizens” who 
spend hundreds of dollars for the furtherance of Pro- 
hibition, spend thousands in stocking their cellars with 
champagne, whiskey and liqueurs. During the last year, 
a revolutionary society in Detroit has built up a vigor- 
ous membership of nearly 22,000 men and women. This 
society has made itself felt in almost every county of the 
State, but particularly in the mining districts, and among 
the employees of a multimillionaire ,Prohibitionist who 
has the unenviable reputation of paying his shop-girls 
the smallest pittance known in the United States for this 
grade of work. 

“The wealthy classes,” writes Mr. Gompers, “ have 
taken away a beverage from the poor man, and have 
filled their own cellars against all future needs.” In 
these perilous days, a small fire may enkindle a conflagra- 
tion to be extinguished only by the blood of millions. 
Nothing is so fatal to a democracy as a law which through 
its unequal working, raises up hostile classes, and that, 
precisely, is what Prohibition is doing. The wealthy manu- 
facturer, urging the passage of a law which stamps as a 
criminal any worker in his shop who imbibes a glass of 
beer, while he himself purchases from the cellar of the 
late J. P. Morgan, liquors to the value of $40,000, makes 
law not a mockery, but an instrument of oppression. 
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The Church’s Missicn Spiritual 

66] F English Catholics have a fault, which is very 

improbable, may it possibly be that they think a 
little too well of themselves as English Catholics?” asks 
the genial “John Ayscough.” He harbors the suspicion 
that “ They have a lurking sense of superiority to Latin 
Catholics: and may be almost inclined to say: ‘If you 
want to see the Church in perfection look this way’.” 

American Catholics too, owing to the remarkable suc- 
cess we have had during the past few years in carrying 
through various kinds of “drives” and in organizing 
relief-work, and also perhaps because we are too com- 
placently aware of the fact that we are now nearly 
18,000,000 strong in this country, may likewise be 
tempted to bid the seeker after perfection “ Look this 
way.” But—the author warns us of the danger of re- 
garding material prosperity, external activity, and the 
adoption of “ up-to-the-minute” social-service methods, 
as incontestable proofs of our perfection. After suggest- 
ing to a Catholic worker, who apparently was much 
given to mere “ fuss” and “ the sweating phrensy of elo- 
quence,” that possibly he might “ learn a Catholic lesson 
or so from a Calabrian monk,” John Ayscough re- 
marked: 

Perhaps the sunny memory of Valle Crucis lay like a shaft of 
clear and serene light across my mind; at all events I was sure, 
and am still, that the old monks have done more for God and 
man than most of us, with all our rush and tumble of energy, 
do now. The Catholic Church, we hear folk say, must fit her- 
self to the times. Must she? Is it not rather true that God has 
already fitted her for all times, because she reflects His unvexed 
changelessness who is Eternal, and Time’s Master? “ They shall 
perish: but Thou remainest: and all of them shall grow old like 
a garment, but Thou art always the self-same.” Shali a weary 
world, sick of vulgar novelty and noise, turn herself for rest 
to a Church as novelty-crazed as she is, a Church whose hard 
brilliance shall coldly reflect, in a million facets, the million fan- 
cies of an age that, in place of the Church’s perennial, tender, 
and sane charity for man (with a soul as well as a body), has 
taken up the mere hobby of philanthropy and can see nothing 
in man behind his troubled bones and blood? 


Nowadays many of the sects, as we know, have prac- 
tically given up the preaching of dogma, and seem to 
teach that the entire Christian duty of man lies in pro- 
moting the material well-being and the “ intellectual cul- 
ture” of those who are considered less fortunate in these 
respects than the zealous evangelizers themselves. But 
the Catholic Church, it must be remembered, was divine- 
ly founded, not to make experiments in applying the very 
latest methods of “ uplift ’’ and “ social service,” but to 
teach to all men, in every age, a clear and definite creed, 
to impose on every one of her children fixed laws for their 
moral conduct, and to furnish them, in the grace that 
comes from the Sacraments and from prayer, with the 
light and strength to believe and do what the Church 
teaches. Her mission is a spiritual one and the secret 
of her twenty centuries of success in hallowing and sav- 
ing souls is her insistence first, last and always on the 
necessity of personal holiness in each of her children. 
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In the Cab and the Schoolroom 

N spite of advanced freight and passenger rates, no- 

body seems to know just how much money the Gov- 
ernment has lost since it took over the railways. On 
June 10, Congress gave the Director-General $750,000,- 
000, although he had asked for $1,200,000,000. The 
deficit at that time was in excess of $300,000,000; it 
promises to be in excess of $1,000,000,000 by January 
I, 1920. The present prospect is that when the Gov- 
ernment returns the railroads, in some parts of the coun- 
try now closely resembling a mass of junk, it will receive 
from the owners a bill that can be canceled only by 
another liberty loan. 

Learning nothing by this experience, for which every 
man, woman and child in the United States will pay by an 
increase in the cost of living, the Government, after de- 
scending from the cab, proposes to open a school. The 
experiment will result in a failure even more disastrous. 
Unfitted to conduct railway systems, it has no warrant 
whatever to teach, and that warrant cannot be.conferred 
by the establishment of a Department of Education. In 
fact, it might be easier to run a locomotive by Federal 
enactment than to teach the young idea how to shoot. 
“ We greatly doubt the necessity, or even the desirability 
of this new department,” writes the editor of the New 
York Sun: 

It is another example of the evil tendency toward too great 
centralization, and consequent standardization of all quasi-gov- 
érnmental functions. The individual States are fully com- 
petent to handle it [education]. They differ so greatly among 
themselves as to educational needs and capacity, that standardiza- 
tion is impossible, unless it reduces all to the level of the least 
competent. 


But facts offer little resistance to the crowd of theo- 
rizers who are backing the Smith-Towner bill, and the 
Constitution of the United States least of all. What, 
after all, is the Constitution between friends? 


Are the Protestant Churches Dying? 


HE pastor of Calvary Baptist church has asked 

the question. He was addressing the members 
of his New York congregation or their pews on a 
warm July Sunday. He grew rather warm himself as 
he criticised one church for changing the hour of service 
to allow more time for motoring or golf, and inveighed 
against a pastor for introducing a “jazz band” into his 
Sunday service. In fact he reached a height of torrid 
eloquence when he declared: 

It is depressing to see churches which because of their 
finances and sisterly prestige might accomplish wonders thus 
shutting up shop for the summer months and early fall and 
turning the city over to the Catholics and the devil. And I 
mean no discourtesy or disparagement in putting it that way. 
I am glad of the fact that the Catholics never shut up shop 
from the Cathedral down to the humblest parish in this city. 
They continue their activities twelve months of the year. I am 
altogether opposite from them in all my religious thoughts, but 
I do say in frankness and honesty that they are giving to the 
city a far more consistent service to their convictions than 
many of our Protestant churches. 
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Some complain of Catholic success in this city. Why should 
not they succeed with this situation? They deserve to succeed. 

The pastor meant no offense to Catholics and he cer- 
tainly had no idea of complimenting his satanic majesty 
by announcing that the only power to dispute his sway 
was Catholicism. ‘Within our own Baptist denomina- 
tion,” he continued “there are twelve churches that have 
gone out of existence. We now have only one self-sup- 
porting Baptist church on the eastern half of Manhattan 
Island from the Battery all the way to the Bronx. And 
this sole survivor continues because it is buttressed by 
helpful endowments given by the consecrated people of 
previous generations.” Before finishing his very honest 
discourse, the pastor quoted a clergyman of another de- 
nomination who declared that the Protestant Church Ex- 
tension Society should be called the Church Extinction 
Society as it was “burying churches and merging them 
with other churches so rapidly.” 

The surprising thing is that the problem of the empty 
pew does not give the denominations pause. Scarcely a 
summer passes but some honest minister raises his voice 
in protest against the cool-weather devotion of his co- 
religionists. Crowded watering places and empty city 
churches is the constantly recurring phenomenon. Yet 
the denominations are pouring money into the mission 
fields, and turning bibles off the press as fast as the union 
law will allow. And with the smoke of battle cleared 
away France is to be evangelized with the pure Gospel 
that is guaranteed to supplant Roman superstition. There 
is money, and energy and zeal too among many of the 
sects who would convert the world, while forgetting to 
begin where charity should always begin. Maybe electric 
fans or automatic “fly-swatters” or cold storage pew-de- 
vices might improve the situation that has prompted the 
pastor of Calvary Baptist church to sound his note of 
warning. Yet the Great White Shepherd of Christen- 
dom mentioned none of these when appealed to by those 
who had at heart the union of churches. He told them 
what they lacked in one word, truth. 


The Mississippi Fagot and the New York Beam ,. 


N the vanguard of those Southern States who fore- 
swore their whole history by ratifying the Federal 
Prohibition Amendment, stands Mississippi. Mississippi 
is also “strong” for the Smith-Towner bill, since it 
promises to repay her ten times the amount of her in- 
vestment, the unearned increment being taken from those 
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mercenary victors, the Northern States. This bill, en- 
throning an autocracy at Washington, will wipe out 
whatever vestiges may yet remain of constitutional 
States’ rights, but Mississippi seems to need the money. 
For the education of each of her white children, she 
spends $10.18 a year. The children of the colored 
brethren who outnumber the whites in the proportion of 
four to three, must make such progress as they can, on 
an annual per capita appropriation of $2.26. When it is 
added that Mississippi has a school year of something 
less than six months, and nobody to enforce it, it will 
scarcely be necessary to observe that Mississippi has a 
high place in the scale of illiteracy. All of which goes 
to show that in her eagerness to legislate for her sister 
States, Mississippi seems to have forgotten Mississippi. 

Taken in connection with recent mob-uprisings, it also 
appears to show that Mississippi is a poor place for 
American citizens. The old stock, represented by Jef- 
ferson Davis, has died out. To replace it by executives 
of the type of Governor Bilbo is not loss. It is disaster. 
Jefferson Davis is not a name that is universally blessed, 
but Davis believed that a man ought to be glad to suffer 
the loss of all things in the defense of what he con- 
ceived to be justice, and Davis lived up to his belief. 
Governor Bilbo, on the contrary, apparently holds that 
it is better to allow a “ nigger” to be lynched and then 
burned, than to spill the blood of a white man in defend- 
ing an elementary precept of the natural law. If that is 
what justice means in Mississippi, then no man, white, 
yellow or black, is safe, in case a mob decides to deprive 
him of his life or his property, and civilization has come 
to an end in Mississippi. 

It is easy, however, to rail at iniquity 2,000 miles away. 
If Mississippi has an ever-ready fagot in her practised 
hand, the rest of us may have a large collection of veri- 
table beams in our disapproving eye. New York, for 
instance, shows that there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, by haling indigent but dishonest 
election-clerks to jail, and allowing the corrupt but 
opulent conspirators who bought them, to go their ways 
unwhipped. “ The heart of the great American people,” 
to borrow from our Fourth of July orators, is still sound. 
But some of these days, if Mississippi continues to dis- 
criminate against citizens because they are black, and 
New York because they are poor, “the great common 
people ” will meet with a shock that will induce a speedy 
demise. 


Literature 


TWO LITERARY CONVERTS 


OW a study of the medieval Church and how the sight of 

her “lovely relics the ruins of abbeys, the old 
churches and the old cathedrals” were the means God used 
to bring into the true Fold two gifted Anglo-Irish Protestants, 
is the main theme of Bernard Holland’s “ Memoir’ of Kenelm 
Henry Digby” (Longmans) and of John Ayscough’s “ Fer- 
nando” (Kenedy), admirable works of Catholic biography 


that have recently appeared. The subject of the first named 
book was the learned author of “ Mores Catholici;,’ while the 
other is from the pen of Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew, the distin- 
guished novelist who is now visiting this country. 

Kenelm Digby, a parson’s son, was born at Geashill, Ireland, 
about 1797 and after his early schooling in England entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1819. During his student days he was much given to reading 
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works of chivalry, devoured Walter Scott’s poems and once 
kept a “vigil of arms” till dawn in King’s College Chapel. 
When still an undergraduate he rambled over England and 
traveled widely on the Continent, taking keen delight in every 
ancient church and medieval castle he saw. While writing his 
first great work, “The Broadstone of Honor,” young Digby 
began to feel an eager interest in the pre-Reformation Church, 
studied Bossuet, Strype and St. Augustine, observed more 
thoughtfully during his travels Catholic rites and ceremonies 
and in the fall of 1825 decided to seek admission into the 
Church. But he had great difficulty in finding a priest willing 
to receive him. A professor of the Sorbonne to whom he ap- 
plied, heard the proposal “ with blank dismay” and hastily sent 
Digby to another priest, who as promptly referred him to a 
third. Finally a Jesuit Father baptized the neophyte. Digby’s 
relatives and friends took his conversion quite calmly, regard- 
ing it as a piece of eccentricity, not so very surprising, after 
all, in one who wrote so enthusiastically about the obsolete 
chivalry of the Middle Ages. As there was no Catholic 
Church at Cambridge, Digby, accompanied by his convert- 
friend, Ambrose Phillips De Lisle, used to take horse and ride 
twenty-six miles every Sunday morning to Old Hall for Mass 
and Holy Communion, thus showing his readiness to make sac- 
rifices for his new Faith. 

The first two volumes of “ The Broadstone of Honor,” or 
“The True Sense and Practice of Chivalry,” had already been 
published before its author became a Catholic. In 1826 the 
completed work appeared. The third volume, which was 
called “ Morus” in honor of Blessed Thomas More, described 
England’s change of religion in a way that made it plain the 
author had turned Papist. “ Mores Catholici” or “The Ages 
of Faith,” the greatest of Digby’s works, was begun in 1829, 
the eleventh and last volume being published thirteen years 
later. The seven volumes of “ Compitum,” which is practically 
a continuation. of the “ Mores,” were finished in 1854, and every 
year or so thereafter until 1876, saw the publication of a volume 
or two, first of prose, later of verse, which are largely of a 
personal and reminiscent character and of little interest to 
present-day readers. Digby’s works were published at his own 
expense, and the scant returns they brought him were gener- 
ously devoted to some charitable purpose. Fortunately he was 
a man of means. 

The ground-scheme of “ Mores Catholici” are the eight Be- 
atitudes. Bringing to his task a wealth of learning he had gath- 
ered from a familiarity with almost every work worth notice 
written in Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, German and 
English, Digby shows how the Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages steadfastly upheld the ideals of the Sermon on the 
Mount to “nations slowly issuing from the pride, savagery, 
coarseness, lust, intemperance, cruelty and love of fighting 
characteristic of barbarians,” and thus she leavened with her 
spirit “industry, government, the family, the schools, the fine 
arts, literature, the professions and even war.” As his biogra- 
pher well observes, Digby “ was in advance of his time in rein- 
stating the intellectual position of the Middle Ages.” He in- 
troduces the reader to a new “ world illustrious with every kind 
of intellectual and moral greatness,” where St. Anselm, St. 
Bernard and St. Thomas are the masters and Citeaux, Cluny 
and Croyland are the centers of holiness and learning. “Com- 
pitum,” the third @€ our author’s great works, was admirably 
appraised by Father Reville, it may be remembered, in our 
issue of March 31, 1917. In “The Meeting of the Ways” 
Digby proves fhat “ All paths lead to Rome,” that every phase 
of human life—childhood, youth, maturity and age, the road 
of the scholar, warrfor, priest and king, and the way of sor- 
row, joy, poverty» and prayer—all end, if rightly followed, at 
the center of unity, where St. Peter set his Apostolic Chair. 


In 1833 Kenelm Digby wedded Jane Mary Dillon, an Irish 
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Catholic lady of only sixteen, whose praises he often sounds 
in his books. Their six children, alternate boys and girls, were 
ali brought up at home, Digby educating them himself. For 
the author of those three great works on Medieval Catholicism 
was a very domestic man, finding his chief happiness in the 
charities of home. So the series of bereavements that befell 
the family and his eldest daughter’s call to the cloister were 
such heavy blows to the father, that when his summons came 
in 1880 this loyal lover of Christ’s Church and discerning ad- 
mirer of all her power and beauty was quite ready to go to his 
reward. The chief works of Kenelm Henry Digby, which are 
probably all out of print now, should be republished in new 
editions by some enterprising firm, for they are treasuries of 
learning and arsenals of arguments with which the educated 
Catholic of to-day should be familiar. 

Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew is also of Anglo-Irish ancestry and 
the son of a Protestant minister, having been born at Heath- 
field Towers, Cork, in 1858. “Fernando” opens like a novel, 
but when the reader has been lured on sufficiently the book 
becomes a faithful account of the author’s childhood and youth 
all described as “ John Ayscough” alone can write. The auto- 
biography’s opening chapters give a diverting picture of the 
homecoming of Fernando’s father and his fair Irish bride, all 
their kith and kin being perfectly photographed. Here is the 
author’s characteristic description, for example, of Sheila’s 
father : 

Mr. Desmond thought more about his ancestors than his 
descendants, and spent much of his time among the former, 
and very little with the latter. A great genealogist and 
herald, he found inexhaustible refreshment in capturing 
from oblivion the threads of his descent from countless 
sovereigns, while even half-a-sovereign was seldom seen by 
one of his younger children. 

Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew writes beautifully of his 
whose “ gentle and sincere, sweet and lovely religion was l’‘ke a 
Catholic lamp, ready trimmed and only waiting to be lighted.” 
She taught her little boy the Divinity of Christ, unfolded to 
him one Good Friday afternoon the tragedy of Golgotha, filled 
him “with respect for the great Catholic Church, and never 
taught him Protestantism. Her waiting lamp was lighted, it 
is a pleasure to record, two years after her gifted son’s. The 
author’s charming “ Gracechurch” should be read again along 
with “ Fernando,” for each supplies the other’s omissions, and 
taken together they give a picture of a mid-Victorian English 
village that challenges the perfection of “Cranford.” 

Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew’s account of his steady progress to- 
ward the Church during his boyhood and youth is absorbingly 
interesting. When his mother took him to see the ruined 
Abbey of Valle Crucis, the sight made him feel, he writes, 
“exactly what I should have felt had I been a Catholic child,” 
he eagerly read and pondered the history of pre-Reformation 
times, he used to steal into Catholic churches to pray every 
chance he got, and learned to prefer the humble little Chapel 
where the “ Saints’ Master” dwelt to the magnificent but empty 
Anglican Cathedral, and had had for years almost hourly re- 
course to Our Lady. “It was as natural for him” [Fernando], 
he declares, “to speak to her as it was to lay open to his earthly 
mother his heart and hopes.” One Lent he mortified himself 
by reading nothing but “pious” books, on a certain occasion 
laid well to heart an old Irish lady’s whispered warning not 
to “be half a Catholic” merely, for “half and half isn’t one 
thing or the other,” and he records further on in the book that 
his first confession as an Anglican cost him many weeks of 
preparation, took four entire hours, one evening, to make, and 
left him quite worn out, for he had scrupulously fasted all day. 
Three years later he made his first Confession to a Catholic 
priest. “It also began at eight o’clock, but at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and it was all over by ten minutes past.” 

Fernando’s unescapable process of disillusionment now set 
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in. He began to see that the Anglican church to which he was 
giving his love and loyalty was not his real mother at all. Four 
“Popish” books, which had once belonged to a Cistercian monk, 
one of which was the “Exercises of St. Ignatius,” a, Protes- 
tant friend idly gave him to read and they showed him what 
Catholic piety and worship really are. The specter of “ An- 
glican Orders” then came up to unsettle him further still, and 
old medieval churches “in which the Crusades might have 
been preached, where the old Mass has been said, and God’s 
Mother had been given, without grudging or apology, her meed 
of love and praise,” began to hold a stronger and stronger 
attraction for him. Fernando formed with a number of other 
High Anglican boys a secret “ Society of Jesus,” and the vague 
and contradictory teaching of the Establishment regarding the 
Holy Eucharist caused him great mental anxiety and distress 
of soul. 

For the Real Presence was the magnet that drew Fernando 
home at last. In a beautiful chapter called “The New Road” 
John Ayscough describes how he was accustomed to leave the 
chapel of the college he attended and seek the little Catholic 
church of the village to worship there the Blessed Sacrament. 
“In that place,” he writes, “it had often seemed that faith had 
nothing to do; there had been a clear consciousness and reali- 
zation of the near Presence of Our Master that mere right 
could not have raised or bettered.” On the last Sunday of 
his stay in the village, Fernando attended Benediction for the 
first time. It was then that “ He first knew that soon he would 
be a Catholic.” 

Some months later the author bade “Gracechurch” good- 
by and went up to Oxford to begin his university studies with 
the firm resolution of seeking admission into the true fold. 
When he broke the news to his mother, she said nothing to 
deter him, but was only troubled by the certainty she felt that 
her son would eventually become a priest and that she would 
never be the grandmother of his little ones. October 26, 1878, 
Fernando was baptized in the chapel of the Jesuits at Oxford. 
A number of his Catholic friends among the undergraduates 
were present and cried out joyously as they congratulated him: 

“You are one of us. You are come into our family, and 
henceforth will dwell in our house with us.” And behind them 
stood an innumerable company: all the Martyrs and Saints, the 
great dynasty of popes, the vast unnumbered body of Catholics 
in all ages: all smiling encouragingly, and with the same word 
in their eyes: ‘You are one of us.’” Watter Dwicurt, S. J. 


SUMMER 


Fair spring that chases winter far away 
Routing the white head with her storm of flowers, 
Teasing his surly heart with April showers 

And awakening of hawthorn—hers a day 
Of few and fugitive hours! 


Even the autumn’s slow processional, 
With sun-dried berry and the golden leaf, 
Is sickled with her own abounding sheaf; 
Passes with splendid pomp to burial 
In rich and radiant grief! 


But summer draws her life with happy breath, 
And sits secure as in immortal state, 
Heedless of any foeman at her gate, 

Unconscious of her destiny of death— 

To her no better fate. 


For morning suns must serve to deck her hair, 
To add to her a nobler loneliness, 
To clothe her in a more resplendent dress 
Anew each week—till autumn unaware 
With her doth coalesce. 
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O summer, pagan in serenity 
And passionless, no questions strike thee dumb! 
Thou dost with no romantic onslaught come 
Nor sacrifice nor pain nor ecstasy— 
There is thy mystery! " 
THEODORE MAYNARD 


REVIEWS 

Bolshevism. By JoHN Sparco. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Ten Days That Shook the World. By JoHNn Reep. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 

Mr. Spargo has set out in his latest volume to give a com- 
plete history of Bolshevism. He consequently finds it neces- 
sary to offer a large historic background for the scenes, full of 
sound and fury, that have been enacted on the vast stage of the 
former Russian Empire. His attitude towards the Bolsheviki 
themselves can best be explained in his own words: 

That the Bolsheviki have been guilty of many crimes is 
certain. Ample evidence of that fact will be found in the 
following pages. They have committed many crimes against 
men and women whose splendid service to the Russian 
movement serves only to accentuate the crimes in question. 
But their worst crime has been against political and social 
democracy, which they have shamefully betrayed and opposed 
with as little scruple, and as much brutal injustice, as was 
ever manifested by the Romanovs. 

If these words make plain the author’s determined opposition 
to the Bolshevist ideal, they also point out the special pleading 
of his book. It is written in the cause of Socialism, of that 
particular phase of Socialism now represented by John Spargo. 
Through all the turmoil of the scenes he pictures, from the 
days of the Czarist Empire, when Russia was but a seething 
volcano of revolutionary conspiracy, to the completion of the 
Bolshevist victory, he singles out for praise and glorification 
the Socialist leaders who answer to his own Socialist concep- 
tions: “ Tchcheidze, once a university professor, keen, cool, and 
witty as George Bernard Shaw; Kerensky, lawyer by 
profession, matchless as an orator, obviously the prophet and 
inspirer rather than the executive type; Skobelev, blunt, direct, 
and practical, a man little given to romantic illusion.” The 
book, therefore, while filled with historic matter, must be un- 
derstood to be a Socialistic interpretation and appeal, as all of 
Spargo’s works have been. 

The second volume under review confines itself to a brief 
period, as its title indicates, when Russia was sinking into the 
very vortex of the whirlpool towards which it had long been 
approaching in ever narrowing circles. It is the work of a 
Bolshevist enthusiast, and therefore, while no less Socialistic 
in its interpretation than the work of Spargo, represents Social- 
ism from quite another angle. John Reed, the American com- 
rade-internationalist of the Bolshevist revolutionists, makes no 
attempt to convince us that Socialism and Christianity are not 
conflicting forces by quoting, like Spargo, a “sincere Christian ” 
who has “identified his faith in the religion of Jesus and his 
faith in democratic Socialism.” His heroes are the men of the 
Red Guard, and the consummation of the revolution is the con- 
summation of brotherhood. The Workers and Soldiers come 
massed, with their banner dark against the blaze of light. “ Like 
a wave they rushed down, clasping the peasants in their arms 
and kissing them.” The revolution, for Reed, is heaven realized 
on earth in the victory of Socialism. ® 

While referring to these conflicting testimonies, we may call 
attention here to a third book upon Bolshevism which is now 
in the press. The authors are David Goldstein and Mrs. Martha 
Moore Avery, whose names are sufficiently familiar to the read- 
ers of America. The new volume is called “Bolshevism: Its 
Cure,” and is intended, the announcement says, to represent the 
true data regarding Bolshevism, and to oppose to it the con- 
structive principles of Christian social justice. J. Hi. 
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Catholic Tales and Christian Songs. By Dororny LeicH 
Sayers. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 


Here is another poet of the Chesterton-Belloc school who 
sometimes takes such daring flights that puzzled Catholic 
readers will agree that the author’s prayer for pardon at the 
beginning of the book was a wise precaution. “ Desdichado,” 
the first poem, which ends with the following lines, is a good 
specimen of the poet’s “message” and manner: 


Christ walks the world again, new-bound on high emprise. 
With music in His golden mouth and laughter in his eyes; 
The primrose springs before Him as He treads the dusty way, 
His singer’s crown of thorns has burst in blossom like the May, 
He heedeth not the morrow and He never looks behind, 
Singing: “ Glory to the open skies and peace to all mankind.” 


Singing: “ Lady, lady, will you come away with Me? 

Was never man lived longer for the hoarding of his breath; 
Here be dragons to be slain, here be rich rewards to gain. . . 
If we perish in the seeking . . . why, how small a thing 

is death!” 


Such poems as “The Wizard’s Pupil,” “The Carpenter’s 
Son” and “Byzantine” are full of mystic beauty, but the 
thought that the abominations of ancient paganism were but 
blind gropings after God, all of which find their fruition in the 
Cross, apparently a favorite notion of the author and one de- 
veloped in poems like “Dead Pan,” “Rex Doloris” and 
“Epiphany Hymn” offends Catholic sensibilities. Reverence 
and good taste are also wanting in “Christ the Companion,” 
“Zion Wall” and “The Mocking of Christ.” ‘The House of 
the Soul,” the long poem which ends the book, is full of vivid 
pictures and a “Carol” expresses a striking thought thus: 


The Ass said to the Ox, said he, all on a Christmas Day: 
“Do you hear the golden bridles come clinking out of the 
east! 
Those are the three wise Mages that ride from far away 
To Bethlehem in Jewry to have their lore increased. 
Nowell, nowell, my masters, God lieth low in stall, 
And the poor, foolish Ass was here before you all.” 


W. D. 


By Cuartes S. Brooks. Illustrated 
New Haven: Yale University 


Chimney-Pot Papers. 
with Wood-cuts by Fritz ENDELL. 
Press. 

Due ushering lacks not to this volume of essays; two previous 
successes by the author in this difficult art bespeak it highly. 
And their recommendation is sustained. It gives the observa- 
tions of a leisured spectator of life on such mere subjects as 
“A Rainy Morning,” “ Livelihoods,” “Spending a Holiday.” 
“Turning into Forty,” and the like. Its mood of mild humor 
and benign urbanity is never disturbed. Avoiding tragedy and 
aloof from comedy, it goes between in quiet, restful temper. As 
a pensée-writer, Mr. Brooks is rather thin, rather conventional. 
He satisfies but half of Addison’s definition of fine writing, that 
it consists of sentiments which are natural, without being ob- 
vious. For this latest work reveals a shortcoming of those dis- 
coveries, those peculiar points of view, which are so essential to 
the literary essay. Perhaps these papers, as well as that beverage 
to which our author was treated at his friend’s annual enter- 
tainment, with the equally annual jest, “Of course the eggs 
spoil it a little,” are better for being spared the nutrients. As to 
style, they are cordial and direct in their address, flowing with 

aliusions and the like, of a certain quaintness that yet never 
slips into the curious, and finely fancied. What they say of 
Brock’s pen, which illustrated the author’s personal edition of 
“Elia,” that it was “nibbed in days contemporary with Lamb,” 
befits as well the measured pen of their own composer. 
A. F. X. D. 


. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind for July 22 contains the full text of the 
report of the members of the American Commission of Irish 
Independence, Messrs. Frank P. Walsh, Edward F. Dunne, 
and Michael Ryan on the “Present Condition of Ireland.” 
This report brought forth an answer by Mr. Macpherson, the 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, in which he denied the charges 
made by the American Commissioners. The second article of 
the Mind gives the rejoinder of Messrs. Walsh and Dunne to 
the Chief Secretary. A third article contains Mr. De Valera’s 
“Appeal to America.” It is a statement given to the New 
York press by the President of the Irish Republic, in which he 
exposes the ideals of the Irish Republic, and asks for the aid 
of the “great American nation,’ which has been “ nurtured in 
liberty,” and has always been “liberty’s most consistent cham- 
pion.” 





The really amusing “ Prefaces” (Appleton) in the new book 
of Don Marquis, the Evening Sun’s “colyumnist” are not nu- 
merous. What seems quite funny when read in a subway-train, 
often sadly palls when put in a book. The best paper in the 
collection is the “ Preface to a Book of Fishhooks,” in which 
the remarkable longevity but final demise of a bullhead is feel- 
ingly described. Christian readers of the “Sun Dial” have had 
reason to regret that Mr. Marquis sometimes leaves his last 
and talks bad theology and he has the poor taste to include in 
this volume a specious attack on the dogma of eternal punish- 
ment. The fact that Don Marquis does not believe in hell 
hardly puts an end to its existence, after all, any more than the 
fact that certain well-meaning people do not believe in prisons 
and gallows does not make penal terms and entirely fatal exe- 
cutions promptly cease being realities. “The Haunted Book- 
shop” (Doubleday) by Christopher Morley is a pleasant sum- 
mer-book for the mildly “liter’y.”. Roger Mifflin, the inventor 
of “ Parnassus on Wheels,” has now opened, even in Brooklyn, 
a second-hand bookstore which is agreeably haunted not only 
by dead authors, ‘but also by impecunious browsers and gossipy 
book-sellers, besides the fair Titania and the enterprising Au- 
brey. Pro-German conspirators frequent the place, too, furnish- 
ing the book with a plot. Not the least entertaining character 
is a literary Irish terrier named Bock who sleeps in a kennel 
modeled on a Carnegie library and with its inside walls bearing 
the titles of books presumably of interest to dogs. 








“Winning a Cause, World-War Stories” (Silver, Burdett) 
is a book for grade-school supplementary reading which John 
Gilbert Thompson and Inez Bigwood have compiled. Brave 
deeds done by American and Allied soldiers and sailors are de- 
scribed in prose and verse and sketches are given of notable 
men concerned, including one about Sergeant Joyce Kilmer. 
The opening paper telling “Why the United States Entered 
the War” is too jingoistic. Children will have to unlearn later 
in life some of the things they are told here about their country. 
—*“Good Old Stories for Boys and Girls” (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shephard, Boston) selected by Elva S. Smith offers youthful 
readers such welcome tales as Ruskin’s “King of the Golden 
River,” Browning’s “ Pied Piper,” Horne’s “ The Good-Natured 
Bear,” and Juliana H. Ewing’s “ Murdock’s Rath.” There are 
eight pictures in colors by L. J. Bridgeman.——“ Labrador 
Days” (Houghton, Mifflin) by Wilfred T. Grenfell is a col- 
lection of tales dealing with the fisher-folk along the Labrador 
coast. While strong in his touch of local color and forceful in 
descriptive power, there is scarcely a story in the author’s group 
that has much plot-value——Edna A. Brown’s “ Rainbow Is- 
land” (Lothrop, Lee & Shephard) tells in an interesting way 
how Oliver and Rosamond, a lad and lassie on their summer 
vacation, assist an amiable artist in running down a spy who 
flashes signals at night to a German ship. 








SOCIOLOGY 
The Boys’ Working Reserve 


HE United States Boys’ Working Reserve, now in its third 

year is one of the many products of the war. Will it like 
so many other by-products of the great world struggle be dis- 
carded, now that the original reason for its existence has passed 
into history? It would not appear so, at least not in the near 
future. Stripped of its military glamor it stands on its own 
intrinsic merits, claiming a place for itself among the Federal 
institutions of this country, and pointing to its record of the 
past as a guarantee of future usefulness. That it has been a 
distinct benefit to the country at large and to agricultural in- 
terests in particular can no longer be questioned. 

The first attempt at organizing a Boys’ Working Reserve is 
attributed to a group of individuals who foresaw the need of 
boy-labor to overcome the threatened American food shortage. 
The drafting of the farmer, the general exodus from the coun- 
try districts to the large cities, where abnormal wages were 
being paid to those engaged in war-work, these were some of 
the factors that created a tense situation in the food producing 
sections of the land. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


ROM some quarter or other came the suggestion of introduc- 
ing sufficient Chinese labor to carry on the agricultural work 
of the country whilst the nation was turning its own man- 
power into military channels. But even when the need was 
greatest, this proposition received but scant attention; for 
though it would have solved the difficulty, it would also have 
created a situation more complex, and susceptible of unpleasant 
developments. There was another alternative, and we may 
judge of the attitude of the farmer towards it, by the reluctance 
with which the scheme was even considered. This plan purposed 
making use of the boy-power latent in our high schools. To 
say that the bulk of the country gentlemen were shy of the 
proposal, would scarcely be stating the whole truth; and the 
doubts of the farmer regarding the workableness of city-bred 
high school lads, were not altogether without foundation. More- 
over the fact of persuading the farmer to give the plan a trial, 
did not by any means remove all the obstacles to the proposi- 
tion. There still remained the boy to be reckoned with, and 
that fact was no minor consideration. For though it may be 
fairly true to say that the majority of the lads who had never 
worked on a farm before, did not really know what kind of an 
undertaking they were venturing upon, still they were only too 
well aware of what they were giving up. . Chief among these 
allurements must be reckoned the expectation of high wages 
which young men of their age were receiving at that time, and 
in comparison with which work on the farm offered but a 
scanty remuneration. There were in addition many other mat- 
ters from the boy’s point of view that militated against the 
plan, such as the difficulty of the labor, the long hours, and the 
necessity of becoming accustomed to new surroundings. How- 
ever the optimists on both sides got together and the experiment 
was made. The general results must have been mutually satis- 
factory for the movement grew apace, gradually taking definite 
shape. 


Its PRroGRess 


N May 1917, it had taken the form of an organization and 

became incorporated as a section of the U. S. Employment 
Service. According to the official bulletin of the Boys’ Working 
Reserve (Boy Power, December 15, 1918) “its purpose is to 
mobilize for productive service, chiefly on our farms, all physi- 
cally fit American boys from sixteen to twenty years of age; 
to see that their education is maintained, and to prevent any 
exploitation of their labor.” 

The first beginnings were naturally tentative, but such a hold 
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did the movement take on the public mind, that the end of the 
year 1917 found it spread through some forty States with a 
membership of 100,000 boys. Shortly afterward, the Governors 
of the remaining States and the Councils of Defense indorsed 
the work of the organization. By October of the following 
year the Boys’ Working Reserve was an established fact in 
every State of the Union, in the District of Columbia, and in 
the Territory of Hawaii. The membership had gone beyond 
200,000. But its progress had been not merely in point of ex- 
pansion numerically and geographically. The Reserve boy of 
the 1918 season had a distinct advantage over his predecessor 
of the previous year, in that he had received the elements of 
farm training, intense if short. Through its Central Farm 
Training Camps, the Reserve was enabled to make a selection 
of boys, a measure of great benefit to the farmer as well as 
of justice to the city lad, unaccustomed to the difficulty of 
farm labor and oftentimes acquainted with country-life only 
from its romantic side. Moreover, the training of the boys was 
an excellent safeguard for the organization, which was thus 
enabled to weed out, from the very beginning, any undesirable 
material. 

Another feature of the 1918 program was the cooperation 
of the educational forces of the country. This was of para- 
mount importance for putting the movement on a permanent 
basis; anything like opposition from this quarter would have 
been fatal. It was a matter of no small moment for the 
schools to shift schedules for an earlier dismissal of the Re- 
serve Boys and for a later reception of others in the fall of 
the year. To those entering farm training camps in the be- 
ginning of May, the schools accorded credit for a full year’s 
work, provided the applicant was of the required standing at 
that time. The loss of school time which the successful opera- 
tion of the Reserve entailed on its members, was the principal 
drawback from an educational point of view. Any number of 
suggestions were offered which were destined to remedy the 
loss—suggestions which have become trite sayings in the educa- 
tional field, such as, “intensive work,” “speeding up the pro- 
gram,” “omission of non-essentials,” “formation of separate 
classes,” etc. All these, when reduced to their simplest form 
amount to this: the boy loses six or seven weeks of a year’s 
schooling, and if he wishes to continue his work into the fall, 
that number is doubled. No amount of “speeding up,” and 
“omission of non-essentials” (whatever that may be) will pro- 
duce the identical result, as refusal to permit the same boy to 
enlist for both the spring and the autumn seasons. This re- 
duces the loss by fully one-half, and is a concession which is 
due to the school authorities and still more to the boy himself. 
Whether or not the omission of six or seven weeks places the 
student in imminent danger of falling back completely in his 
studies, is a matter which depends altogether on circumstances. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRIAL 


N the spring of 1918, the Catholic High School of West 

Philadelphia furnished a complete unit to the Boys’ Working 
Reserve. Commenting on the above question, the Rev. Walter 
C. Tredtin, S. M., principal of the school says: 


In reviewing the class standing of the boys who enlisted 
I find, as a rule that they are keeping abreast of the average 
attained last year. If anything, the mean, because of the 
really excellent work of a few, is higher than last year’s at- 
tainment. Exceptions one way and the other are not lack- 
ing. Several boys have fallen below par; upon investiga- 
tion I have learned that their lack of success is not imputable 
to their agricultural experience, but rather to other ex- 
traneous causes, such as their own innate proneness to follow 
the lines of least resistance, a want of authoritative super- 
vision by their indulgent parents and too frequent 
participation in social functions. Their failure would prob- 
ably have resulted no matter what their summer occupation 
might have been. If the boys’ services to the farmer 
were really productive in proportion to the labor expended, 
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I believe the outcome of the Boys’ Working Reserve war- 
rants the trouble the school took to shift courses, draw up 
new schedules, and re-arrange classes. On this point of the 
Reserve, I believe that the school authorities should grant 
the privilege of premature dismissal from classes, only to 
such students who rate more than mediocre in intellectual 
grasp and accurate apprehension, because of the necessity 
and difficulty of acquiring by personal effort and with only 
limited explanations, the topics developed in school during 
their six or seven weeks of absence. 


Professor Francis X. Neubeck, S. M., who was in charge of 
many of the Reserve Boys after their return to school, is in 
substantial agreement with the ideas of the Principal. 

Nor did the work on the farms seem to draw the interest 
of the boys away from their studies. Of the twenty-six lads 
from the same school who were engaged in farm labor, twenty- 
four returned for the opening of classes in the following Sep- 
tember. Of the two failing to return, one at least states em- 
phatically that the farm work is in no way responsible for his 
action. Quite the contrary seems to have been the case. Cor- 
responding with the writer, this lad who was in every way a 
model student, said: “The work on the farm seemed very 
hard in comparison with school; it made me appreciate the 
benefits of an education more than formerly.” The same opin- 
ion is voiced by every one of the lads who has been questioned 
on this subject. “It made me see what it would mean if I 
had no education,” remarked one youthful correspondent. A 
third becoming reminiscent expresses himself as follows: “I 
wanted to mention as one of the advantages I derived from my 
farm experience the fact that the value of a good education has 
been brought right home to'me. Men can tell you the same 
thing and give you facts and figures, but the best way to have 
the awakening in yourself, is to try the opposite. Ten hours 
of hard manual work in the heat of a summer day will produce 
this attitude in you more quickly than anything else I know.” 
Citations along this line could be multiplied but the fact appears 
to be sufficiently clear; and if this were the only benefit accruing 
to the boys from their farm experience the movement will not 
have been in vain. 


Wit it COonrTINUE? 


HAT there have been other desirable results cannot be 

reasonably doubted. The mere statement of material aid 
rendered to agricultural interests would be quite impossible in 
an article of this size. Those desirous of information on that 
phase of the matter are referred to the various issues of Boy 
Power, the bulletin of the U. S. B. W. R. 

The question now arises, do the conditions of the times war- 
rant the continuance of the organization? The leaders of the 
movement throughout the country are pretty well convinced 
that there is great need for the Reserve after the war. For 
the present year there is no room for theorizing. The week 
of January 20th witnessed the national enrollment for this sea- 
son, and the program was carried into effect with the full 
endorsement of the Federal Government. The Boys’ Working 
Reserve is therefore to be reckoned with as a fact. Still this 
year, though the war is over, does not represent the country 
in perfectly normal conditions, and there is as yet a wide field 
of activity open for such an organization. With its past ex- 
perience in the work it offers the best solution of the farm 
labor shortage, or at least it makes possible the desire for in- 
creased production. As to its further continuance, that can be 
answered definitely and unmistakably only by the work that will 
be done during the year which the Reserve is now facing. Its 
future is in its own hands. It only remains to be seen whether 
the movement has those characteristics of bigness which will 
enable it to adjust itself to new and varying conditions. This 
year appears to furnish the crucial test. If the verdict is favor- 
able, then possibly the Boys’ Working Reserve has come to 
Stay. J. Atoysrus Expert, S. M. 
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EDUCATION 
King Eagle Reorganizes 
¢¢€’ UMMON the Carrier-Pigeon!” exclaimed King Eagle, 
pushing the documents from him with a frown. 

It was about the year nineteen and nineteen-hundredths, as 
time is quaintly reckoned among the birds. For many seasons 
a state of confusion had existed in the schools of the kingdom. 
King Eagle, a testy monarch who unravelled Gordian knots with 
the sword, had finally declared it to be his fast purpose to 
unify and standardize the entire school system. “I realize,” 
he confided to the Hen, “ that questionnaires have become posi- 
tively bourgeois; nevertheless, I don’t want to be arbitrary in 
this matter, and so I will give every superintendent and teacher 
an opportunity of expressing his opinion.” 

A MILLION AND A HALF OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


HE mass of documents to which we have referred consisted 

of tabulations made from the million and a half question- 
naires filled out and returned to the Bureau of Education. As 
often happens with questionnaires, the results shed light on the 
landscape without revealing a single signpost. On one point 
only did the educators appear to be agreed: they all claimed 
recently to have discovered that the content and method of 
education should be socialized; a fact which, as the Snowbird 
observed, should have been evident even to a Bat so soon as 
St. Matthew penned the twenty-fifth chapter of his record of 
the Gospel ages past. 

King Eagle, after digesting the tabulations, had turned his 
great beak wrathfully from due north to due south. His eye 
flashed fire, while with his long claws he seemed on the very 
point of hurling his imperial aerie into the vast chasm beneath 
him. His rage passed, however; and in a voice that boded 
trouble for somebody he summoned the Carrier-Pigeon, as we 
have already narrated. 

The Carrier-Pigeon flew up with a great whir of wings; 
and without even inviting her to be standing for a moment and 
rest, the King thundered forth the following edict: 

“See that every educator in the kingdom reports here at 
four o’clock tomorrow morning!” 

None dared resist the royal will, and in the morning the 
environs of the palace were a mass of birds. “It is my pur- 
pose,” said the King to the assembled educators, “to take more 
direct means to unify our educational system. Every month we 
shall hold one of these informal meetings, and decide some 
point definitely and forever. Today we shall dispose of this 
question: ‘What is the first and most vital truth following 
from the now universally accepted principle that the content and 
method of education should be socialized?’ You are invited to 
speak in order of seniority of service.” 

As Conventions Go 
PROFOUND hush fell upon the gathering. Profound, 
but momentary! Then the uproar broke loose. The scene 
defies description; but fortunately we are concerned with opin- 
ions and not with the scene; with opinions which any interested 
person may read in the secretary's minutes. They are in part 
as follows: 

Auk: Begin in the sixth grade and give at least twenty-five 
per cent of the day to learning a trade. 

Kingfisher: What we need is formal discipline. Teach the 
young mind how to think, and then it can succeed in any 
work. 


Robin: Give the A. B. degree after four years of high 
school. 
Thrush: The A. B. degree should represent at least 120 


solid semester hours of work of college grade. 

Mudhen: Drive a nail in each classroom, and hang a good 
birch rod on it. 

Catbird: Student government from the fourth grade up! 
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Bat: Segregate the feeble-minded. 

Wren: Back to the classics! 

Duck: Centralized control! 

Peacock: Academic tenure and immunity! 

Bluejay: Our curse is opinion. Give us facts. Apply 


standard tests to progress, and measure mentality with my 
micrometer screw. 

Now King Eagle ruled by prudence as much as by force. 
He accordingly thanked the meeting for the many timely sug- 
gestions; and the educators returned to their several institutions 
of learning, pleased by the lively and interesting debate, and 
oblivious of the fact that the main purpose of the convention 
had not been achieved. 

WHERE THE FIGHTS ORIGINATE. 
i ewe last bird had gone; and the King, with a gall-and- 
wormwood expression, was glaring out of his aerie, when 
the Bluebottle-Fly buzzed up and perched at a safe distance. 

“If you'll quit snapping at me, I'll tell you a couple of con- 
soling secrets.” 

“Proceed,” said the King; “consolation is what I need.” 

“T have been in many classrooms,” said the Fly, “and I can 
speak without bias of any kind. The main trouble with your 
pedagogues is that in a very complex civilization they are 
trying to put all the benefits of an aristocratic tutorial system 
into popular mass education. ” 

“That must be a mere preamble,” 
derive no comfort from it whatever.” 

“It’s a thought one has to moil over,” conceded the Fly. 
“Think on it for a while. The second secret is this: I am 
prepared to prove by statistics that some fifty per cent of the 
time spent in class and in private study by the average pupil 
is wasted. Utilize this time, and all your educators could ac- 
complish the several ends they have in view. Of course you 
have observed that most of the disputes among educators arise 
out of the fundamental one between the classicists and the 
anti-classicists. Now when you get right down to facts, no 
hand-training educator wants to neglect mental discipline, and 
no mind-developing educator condemns absolutely manual train- 
ing. But with pupils working habitually at half their efficiency, 
somebody has to make a concession; and that is precisely 
where all the big fights in education originate.” 

MADE OR BROKEN. 
66 OW can you develop more efficiency?” inquired the 
King. “Isn’t it a fact that pupils enter school with 
a certain capacity for application which education increases very 
little?” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed the Fly. 
precisely where it belongs: on the home. 
broken by the first six days of his life.” 

“T’ll have to arrange another convention,” mused the King, 
“and present these new facts.” 

“ Better not,” suggested the Fly. 
are busy trying to prove they are not mad theorists. 
healthful exercise. It might harm them to learn—” 

“To learn what?” interrupted the King impatiently. 

“That they are simply a half-century in advance of the na- 
tional consciousness.” 

And with this parting remark the Fly buzzed away, leaving 
the King to his reflections. Ausrin G. Scumnnrt, S. J. 


said the King, “for I 


“You are putting the fault 
A bird is made or 


“ As things stand, educators 
It’s a 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Libraries and Religious 

Literature 
S the public libraries are for all the people it would seem 
fitting that some religious literature in periodical form 
should be available. It is rather surprising to read among the 
rules of the Newark, N. J., Public Library, one of the best- 
equipped libraries in the country, the following: “Our rule is 
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to purchase with public money no definitely religious papers, 
that is, papers devoted to news concerning definite religious 
groups. Such religious papers as we have are supplied by 
editors, publishers or friends.” Yet at the hearing before the 
legislative committee in session at New York City Hall, there 
was read into the testimony the statement of an attendant of 
the New York Library to the effect that the Anarchist Soviet 
Bulletin was one among 150 Bolshevist pamphlets found in the 
library corridors. It was not stated how this class of literature 
found its way into the library. 


The Benedictine Colleges and 
the Smith-Towner Bill 

The National Benedictine Educational Association met at St. 
Bede’s College, Peru, Illinois, on July 1. The Association rep- 
resents sixteen schools and colleges conducted by the Benedic- 
tine Fathers, in fifteen States, ranging from New Hampshire 
to Oregon, and from Minnesota to Florida. The resolutions of 

the Association are reported by the Catholic Tribune. 


1. Federal cooperation with our free and self-controlled 
educational activities we recognize and welcome as an ally 
of educational freedom. Federal domination we condemn as 
tyranny. 

2. The spirit of liberty, the fountain-head of the national 
Constitution, serves to condemn any governmental agency 
that tends to disregard or abolish the God-given right of 
every American father to create and control for his child a 
school that satisfies the dictates of his conscience. 

3. Power to create and control the school depends upon 
the power to control the money which creates the school. 

4. Consequently, federalization of all school monies, the 
essential feature of the Smith-Towner bill, is the death- 
knell of educational freedom. 

5. Consequently, the voters of America will employ all 
legitimate agencies, and the final sanction of the ballot-box 
against this measure, subversive of educational freedom. 

Shall the educational tyranny of Bismarck, after de- 
stroying the flower of American manhood, ride with our re- 
turning armies across the Atlantic, to complete in Washing- 
ton what it began in Berlin? 


This in an excellent resumé of the tyrannical features of that 
latest uprising of Bismarckianism, the Smith-Towner bill, and 
is recommended to the Joint Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion, now sitting in Washington. 


Threatened Coal Shortage 

The people of this country have been warned to prepare for 
a coal shortage as a necessary accompaniment of the coming 
of peace. Quite pointedly the New York Evening World re- 
marks : 

Of the total of the world’s known coal resources, estimated 
at 8,154,000,000,000 tons, more than half is in the United 
States. Coal reserves in the United States and Alaska 
amount to 4,231,000,000,000 tons, of which 22,000,000,000 is 
anthracite, 2,155,000,000,000 is bituminous and 2,054,000- 
000,000 is sub-bituminous and lignite. There are some 20,000 
coal mines in this country, from 8,000 of which coal is shipped 
by rail. These mines employ upwards of three-quarters of 
a million workers. 

Why should the United States, with more coal reserves 
than all the rest of the world put together, and a population 
of 110,000,000 on which to draw for labor, live under the 
constantly recurring fear of coal famine? 

The reason for the shortage alleged by the Coal Interests is 
the withdrawal of labor from the coal fields. The fact is that 
investigations have proved that the miners are not leaving for 
other employments, and that returned soldiers have applied in 
vain for employment in the mines. About a year ago figures 
submitted to the Senate showed 504 per cent increased profits 
of a coal company with $10,000 capital and 17.75 per cent in- 
creased profits for a company with $2,000,000 capital. Is war- 
profiteering to change into continued peace-profiteering? No 
better method of furthering Bolshevism can be adopted than to 
allow the “big interests” a free hand. 











